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ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. 


Direct from the largest Firm of Costume Manufacturers in the 
World, +. Less than Half Ordinary Prices, 

A LADY'S POPULAR SUIT for 
Made in the John Noble Cheviot Serge (Navy Blue 
or Black); also in Grey or Drab Homespun Mixtures, 
and in Navy or Drab Twill Drill. Each suit consists 
of fashionable Open Coat and improved Bell Skirt, 
both finished with special quality Silk Cord. 


Packed in box and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. 


THE JOHN NOBLE HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES, 
consisting of wide Bell Skirt and improved Blouse 
Bodice, well made and finished, trimmed Russia 10/6 
Braid, are supplied in the John Noble Cheviot Serge 
for 10/6 complete. Carriage gd. extra. 
KNOCKABOUT FROCKS for GIRLS. 
: senate 21 30 33 36 39 42 45 inches. 
16 2 - 2 6 3- 36 4- 46 5/- 5/6 each. 
Ye pate ge 44d, extra. Lengths stated are from top of neckband to baitee 


of skirt. 
Write for Patterns and Illustrated ‘‘ Book of the Serge,” sent Post Free by 


JOHN NOBLE, Lrp., i, Piccadilly,” MANCHESTER. 


A BOON TO LADIES. 


COLLINS’ MARVELLOUS FEMALE REMEDY. 


Mr. COLLINS (who was 30 years a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England) will forward, 
free of Charge, full PARTICULARS of a REMEDY, 
which during an extensive practice, both at home and 
in the Colonies, he has never known to fail in the most 
OBSTINATE CASES of OBSTRUCTION and 
IRREGULARITIES. Send addressed envelope for 
full particulars, and waste no more time and money 
on useless Pills and so-called Remedies, etc., which, in 
the majority of cases, are nothing but PURGATIVES, 
and cause SICKNESS, PROSTRATION, and PAIN, 
without having the desired effect. Letters to be ad- 
dressed : 

D. COLLINS, 
Gothic House, 9, Erskine Street, 
Liverpool. 





BAILEY’S PATENT RUBBER 


» COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


AND 


GLOVE. 


Price Ss. 6d. each. 


This article is used with soap and 
w _ in the daily ablutions, just as 
ordinary washing glove. It 
ont a gentle friction, and is con- 
sequently unequalled for keeping a 
firm, clear complexion Its use 
renders the skin delightfully fresh, 
soft, and smooth. It is especially 








recommended for Bathing the deli- 
cate > skin © of infants and children. 


CLEAN —2¢ 





weet im rT 
T min TW piel 
For Every One, no matter what the occupation. 


Used with soap and water, our Patent Rubber Brush will thoroughly 


cleanse and whit 
tar, paint, etc 
Every perf 


en the hands, removing all kinds of stains, such as ink, 
, and yet will not injure in the least the most delicate skin. 


ig p roperties it is invaluable for strengthening and rendering 
> the muscles of the hand, preventing undue m oisture, etc. 
Price 1s. Larger Size, Price 2s. 
We are also the makers of BAILEY’S CELEBRATED 
Rubber Bath and Flesh Brushes, price 5s, each. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Manufacturers: DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 
14, ALDERMANBURY AVENUE, LONDON; 
Ardwick, Manchester; and 57, Miller S:creet, Glasgow. 





»rmer upon a musical instrument should use it, as in addition to | 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NO HOME COMPLETE OR SAFE WITHOUT. 
Slung in all W.C. flush cisterns. 
THE NEW DEODORISER. 


Scentless, harmless, universal, perfect. 


bd. “CONDITAS” 64. 


Free by Post. (A PowDER.) Free by Post. 


PURIFIES tainted air, water, fish, meat, 
poultry, cisterns, closets, drains, sewers, utensils, plants, 
animals, birds; grand for bath, toilet, mouth-wash, gargle, 
and breath drink. Perfect hygiene at last for every body all 
the year round automatically washing and purifying. 





game, butter, 


Of all Stalienwe and Ironmongers. 


163, BATTERSEA RISE, LONDON. 


LOVELY HAIR. 
Dr. HORN’S “ACESMA” quickly 


restores the colourto grey, faded, or bleac 7 
hair. Does not stain the skin. 29 and 5 
per bottle, post free. 


Dr. HORN’S “GERMANIA HAIR 
TONIC” for thin or falling hair. Pro- 
motes luxuriant growth. Very cleansing. 
Non-greasy. 2/9 and 5,-, post free. 

Dr. HORN’S “HAIR SOLVENT.” 
A liquid for destroying superfluous hair. 
Leaves no mark. Better than Electrolysis. 
2 9 and 5/- per bottle, post free. 

Dr. HORN’S SKIN FOOD for the 
XION, Acure for wrinkles, 
roughness, irritatic ion, - all blemishes of the 
“— Price 2/9, 5/-, and 10/-, post free. 

Dr. HORN’S “AREATA LOTION” 
for Bald Patches. Cases of six and eight 
years’ baldness successfully treated. 29 
and 5/-, post free of Chemists and Perfumers, 
or of Sole Manufacturers, 


Cassie &CO , 19, newgate St. B.C. 


Read Dr. Horn’s Tre atise, 
air,” post free, 6d 





Hair 5 feet 2 inches 
long. 


‘The Human 





They at once check the cough 
and remove the cause—without 
any after effect. 


One gives relief they will cure, 
and they. will not injure your 
health. 
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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Author of ‘‘A Valiant Ignorance,” ‘‘A Mere Cypher,” 
** Cross Currents,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A reiGn of terror dominated high and 
low alike, and the dictator was a woman’s 
temper. A fierce restlessness seemed to 
possess Mrs, Vallotson, driving her into 
an incessant, almost defiant, activity. And 
some jar or strain upon her nerves seemed 
so to operate, that all her energy, to what- 
ever end directed, flowed in a channel 
of unending fault-finding. Hard, unyield- 
ing, and domineering as she was invariably, 
no one in Dr. Vallotson’s house had ever 
experienced such treatment at her hands 
as they met with now. Her temper seemed 
almost beyond her control. Her asperity 
and irritability were only a shade less 
to be deprecated than the violent anger 
into which she would break on the slightest 
provocation—sometimes on no provocation 
whatever. Careful manager and house-proud 
woman as she was, her rule was too strong 
and too capable to involve, under ordinary 
circumstances, that incessant nagging pre- 
occupation which those qualities sometimes 
carry with them. But now her hand was 
heavy on the domestic arrangements from 
morning to night, and the servants were 
consumed with nervous terror. Constance 
alone was ever spared, and her mother 
encouraged her visits in the town and 
her own occupations restlessly, and almost 
harshly. For Dr. Vallotson there was 
no mercy. Nothing he did, and nothing 
he said, found favour in his wife’s eyes 
during these days. He went softly in 
his wife’s presence, compensating himself 





by a double measure of pompous self- 
assertion and ill-temper in her absence. 

But for North Branston was the hottest 
of the fire. The antipathy which haunted 
their relations seemed to stand out in bitter 
relief, and at the same time to have some- 
what changed its character; there was 
something singularly impersonal about it. 
There were times during the fortnight 
that followed their meeting at Hatherleigh 
Grange, when her tone to him became such 
that even her husband would interpose 
feebly and timidly on the younger man’s 
behalf ; times when North Branston would 
rise and leave the room abruptly, white 
to the very lips. 

Nearly a fortnight had passed. A morn- 
ing during which the restless acerbity of 
Mrs. Vallotson’s temper had been even 
more pronounced than usual, had worn 
itself away, and Mrs, Vallotson was alone 
in the drawing-room. Her solitude was 
of her own creating. She had peremptorily 
insisted on Constance’s acceptance of a 
casual invitation to lunch in the town, 
And she was seated at her writing-table, 
adding up tradesmen’s books with a fierce 
keenness of expression which was strangely 
disproportionate to her occupation. 

The door opened, and she lifted her head 
and turned round sharply. 

It was Dr. Vallotson who stood upon the 
threshold, and his appearance as he hesi- 
tated there, holding on to the door-handle, 
presented a mixture of uneasy deprecation 
and irrepressible self-importance. His figure 
was drawn up to rather more than his natural 
height, his face was pink with excitement ; 
but his lips were pursed up, and his eyes 
sought his wife’s face with involuntary 
uncertainty. He held a letter in his hand. 

‘“My dear,” he began ingratiatingly. 
“ Adelaide, my love, I should not wish 
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to disturb you, but something of so really— 
really ” he hesitated and coughed as 
though unable to decide upon the word 
“really remarkable a nature has occurred 
that I should like you to hear of it.” 

Mrs. Vallotson laid down her pen and 
turned further round in her chair, thus 
facing her husband. 

“* What is it?” she said harshly. 

“A groom came over from Hatherleigh 
Grange this morning—you may have seen 
the man, my dear ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Exactly! He brought a letter from 
Sir William Kars'ake to me. I will not 
say, Adelaide, that its contents surprised 
me, After all, they point to a very natural 
feeling on Sir William’s part. But they 
were wholly unexpected, He expresses his 
desire to be attended for the future by me, 
and not by Branston.” 

Dr. Vallotson was standing on the hearth- 
rug by this time, his hands behind his back, 
his every muscie absolutely stiff with pom- 
pous self-importance, and a moment’s dead 
silence followed. 

Mrs. Vallotson was staring at the carpet. 

“To be attended for the future by you 
and not by——” She had spoken in a 
harsh, mechanical voice, and she stopped 
abruptly. 

“ By me, my dear! Yes! You may 
like to see Sir William’s letter, perhaps ? 
Very gracefully put, very! I brought it 
in on purpose, thinking that you might like 
to look at it.” - 

He handed her, as he spoke, the letter 
he held. His wife opened it, and read it 
in silence. 

It was very brief, though it was worded 
with perfect courtesy, and it was very 
cold. It conveyed to Dr. Vallotson the 
writer’s feeling that he would prefer to 
be attended, now that Dr. Vallotson him- 
self was happily recovered, by the senior 
partner of the firm, as being an older 
man, and in some measure his—the writer’s 
—contemporary. It expressed’ the writer’s 
sense of the skill and attention shown 
him by the junior partner, Dr. Branston, 
during his late illness ; and it was signed 
“ William Archibald Karslake.” 

“Very civil, my dear, is it not? And very 
natural, of course—very natural indeed !” 

Dr. Vallotson had been fidgeting restlessly 
for some seconds. Time enough had elapsed 
for the mastering of the brief sentences 
several times over, and Mrs, Vallotson 
had neither moved nor spoken. Her eyes 
were still fixed upon the paper in her 











hand. She did not lift them now as she 
answered : 

“Yes!” 

“Tt is not quite the customary thing 
to do—not in a partnership of this kind. 
I am well aware that Branston is far from 
considering himself my junior! But you 
see, Sir William has evidently considered 
him as such—very naturally, indeed! I 
assure you, Adelaide, when I read the 
letter, my first feeling was one of annoy- 
ance—very serious annoyance indeed, I 
feared that Branston must have made 
some mistake in the treatment, or must 
have shown himself inattentive in some 
way to offend Sir William. And no doubt, 
no doubt, there is some little personal dis- 
satisfaction mixed up with it. I’ve told 
Branston again and again how greatly 
his manner is against him, and I’ve pointed 
out the fact once more in this connection.” 

** Does North know?” 

* Mrs. Vallotson lifted her head suddenly 
as she spoke. 

“Yes, my dear, yes, He happened to 
be in my room when the note came, and 
I handed it to him at once.” 

** What did he say ?” 

Dr. Vallotson shrugged his shoulders 
and spread out his hands with lofty re- 
probation. 

“A little less indifference to people’s 
opinion would greatly improve Branston, 
Adelaide!” he said pompously. “ His 
self-conceit is a most unfortunate trait. 
He said nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“He handed me back the note in si’ence 
—actually in silence, I felt it incumbent 
upon me, I need not tell you, to ask him 
if there was any explanation other than 
the reason given in the letter. And there- 
upon he said in that cold-blooded, incom- 
prekensible way of his, that no other 
explanation seemed necessary! Quite 
true, of course! Quite true. But I 
cannot say he said it pleasantly. Thank 
you, my dear.” 

Dr. Vallotson held out his hand, as he 
spoke the last words, to reclaim Sir William 
Karslake’s letter. His wife gave it him 
without a word, and a rather singular little 
silence ensued, Dr. Vallotson evidently 
expected some comment; but none was 
forthcoming. His lips were just parting 
to present some other aspect of the subject 
when the luncheon tell rang, and Mrs. 
Vallotson rose suddenly. 

“‘ There is the bell,” she said. 

Mrs. Vallotson went through the after- 
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noon that followed in a taciturn fashion, 
marked by a grim sirength of self-control 
which was the very antithesis of the fierce 
restleseness on which it followed. The 
servants reported to one another in breath- 
less tones that their mistress seemed to be 
“settling down.” And Constance, who 
spent the afternoon paying calls with her 
mother, was aware of a decidedly desirable 
change in the atmosphere. “Elderly people 
were so often distressingly uncertain in 
their temper,” she had told herself more 
than once lately, She also became aware— 
but very vaguely, since the smallest modicum 
of her attention alone was available for 
other than her own private and public- 
spirited plans—of a rather singular ex- 
pression upon her mother’s face, which 
made her look, as the girl said to herself, 
“ ridiculously defiant.” 

“Ts there anything the matter, mother?” 
she said at last. 

The mother and daughter had just come 
upstairs together on reaching home, and 
Mrs. Vallotson turned to her daughter 
abruptly. 

“No,” she said. “Of course not. 
What should be the matter, child?” And 
then she went on composedly to her own 
- room, 

It was perhaps an hour later when Mrs. 
Vallotson came out of her room, ready for 
dinner, and went downstairs. She went 
along the passage to North Branston’s 
room, and opened the door a few inches. 

“North,” she said. “Are you there? 
I want to speak to you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
North Branston’s voice answered her. 

“Come in,” it said. 

She pushed open the door and entered 
the room. North had been in the act of 
replacing a pile of books on the shelves 
facing the door, and he stood where he was 
to receive her. He was locking harassed 
and worn, and indescribably dark and 
cynical, 

“Well ?” he said. 

It was a trivial matter, as it appeared, 
connected with the health of one of the 
servants; a matter which she usually 
referred to her husband. North Branston 
answered her questions, and having dis- 
posed. of the subject he waited, evidently 
expecting her to go. 

But Mrs. Vallotson did not go. She 
came a little further into the room, resting 
one hand on the back of a chair, and 
looked at him. 

“‘ What is this I hear about you and Sir 





William Karslake?” she said. The words 
came abruptly, almost as though they were 
uttered under some sort of compulsion. 

North Branston’s face grew darker. 

“*T conclude that you have heard that he 
has dismissed me in favour of Dr. Vallot- 
son,” he said, with curt indifference. 

“Have you any idea as to the reason?” 

He turned to the bookcase and began to 
put away the books he held. 

“T have not troubled to consider the 
question.” 

Mrs. Vallotson watched him for a mo- 
ment; her eyes were riveted on him, but 
they seemed to see not North Branston, 
but something beyond him in which his 
personality was merged. 

“You are not surprised!” she said. 
“Had you any reason to expect—this? 
You have seen Sir William Karslake, I 
suppose, since the afternoon when I 
called at Hatherleigh? Did he give you 
any reason to think that he disliked 
you 2 »”» 

North Branston pursued his occupation 
deliberately and without pause. 

“T am not surprised,” he said, “ because 
it is not worth while to be surprised. I 
saw Sir William Karslake three days ago, 
but he did not honour me with the 
confidence you suggest.” 

He placed the last book on the shelf and 
turned towards her. His face was set into 
worse lines than had ever marred it 
before. 

“If there is nothing more you want to 
say, Adelaide,” he said, “I have some 
writing to do before dinner.” 

She looked at him a moment more, and 
then she turned away, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Ou, William, what a fluke! I call 
that really maddening of you. What am 
I to do now, I should like to know?” 

The billiard-room at Hatherleigh Grange 
was one of the pleasantest rooms in the 
house ; it was comfortable, it was luxurious, 
and all its decorations and appointments 
harmonised, in a certain depth of colour 
and solidity of outline, with the masculine 
idea which it implied. Lady Karslake, 
resting both hands on her cue and con- 
templating the billiard-table with a half- 
laughing, half-reflective wrinkling of her 
brows, gave an irresistibly delightful note 
of contrast to the picture presented. She 
stood for a moment musing, her grey eyes 
brightening ; then she threw herself swiftly 
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into position, every graceful line of her 
figure thrown into relief, and extricated 
herself from her difficulties by an astonish- 
ingly daring and skilful stroke. 

She turned to her husband with a gay 
gesture of triumph. 

“There,” she said, “I shall beat you 
after all. Wasn’t that good ?” 

Sir William Karslake was looking rather 
worn, and the lines about his nose and eyes 
seemed to be more deeply graven than 
usual, He had watched her stroke with 
a rather preoccupied look in his cold 
eyes. But he transferred his attention 
to her with courteous completeness as he 
answered : 

“‘Admirable! It was a thing that only a 
woman would have attempted.” 

There was a little satirical twist about 
his mouth as he spoke ; and in his eyes, as 
he looked at her, there was a touch of 
satirical speculation. 
the table with a quick, wilful gesture of 
laughing repudiation and defiance, and 
followed up her stroke with another as 
brilliant. 

“My game!” she cried lightly, as she 
straightened her slender figure. ‘ Aha, 
my friend, you see it’s not so bad a thing 
to be a woman.” 

She gave him her cue, smiling derisively 
into his face as she did so, strolled up to 
the fireplace and subsided into her favourite 
chair. 

“Tt hasn’t tired you, I hope, William ?” 
she said over her shoulder. The friendly 
indifference with which she spoke was 
curiously typical of her whole tone towards 
her husband ; a tone of easy good-fellow- 
ship which neither gave nor desired any- 
thing beyond the mutual give and take of 
everyday companionship. 

Her husband came towards her with a 
gesture of negation. 

“ Not in the least,” he said, with rather 
chill courtesy. 

Sir William Karslake had a _ rooted 
dislike, which he evinced tacitly but 
unmistakeably, to any reference on his 
wife’s part to the subject of his health. 

He went up to a little table on which 
stood a tray with glasses, decanters, and 
aérated waters, mixed some whisky and 
seltzer-water, and then seated himself in a 
chair on the other side of the hearth to 
that which his wife occupied, and drew out 
his cigarette case. 

“Where did you call this afternoon?” 
he said, 

Lady Karslake stretched out one little 


She turned away to. 





pointed toe towards the fire and clasped 
her hands behind her head. She was 
looking very fresh and full of life; rather 
as though it were the beginning than the 
end of the day. She was, indeed, a 
woman with whom—for all her dainty 
womanliness—it was impossible to associate 
any idea of physical weakness or fatigue. 
Like a finely-tempered instrumeni, her 
delicate organisation seemed too admirably 
proportioned for fragility. 

“This afternoon?” she said. “Oh, I 
went to the Howards at Sutton and the 
Howards at Sutton-Basing, and I did the 
Llanyons, And nothing of the faintest 
interest was done or said by any of those 
good people. Then I came home through 
Alnchester and did Mrs. Daintree !”—Mrs. 
Daintree was the Dean’s wife. ‘* William” 
—a mischievous laugh had come into Lady 
Karslake’s voice, and her eyes were dancing 
—“TI am so glad you took this place. 
Alnchester simply delights me!” 

“ Really?” responded her husband. “I 
am charmed to hear it.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” she went on, with a 
laugh, “that it will pall upon me after a 
time—I don’t attempt to disguise that fact 
from myself. But at present I ask nothing 
more, when I need a little winding up, 
than to be allowed to pay a call in 
Alnchester. I have met only one in- 
habitant of Alnchester who is not con- 
vinced that Alnchester is the one truly 
habitable spot upon the earth’s surface ; 
that all the ways and works of that spot 
are the only right ways and works for all 
reasonable human beings, and that he 
himself is somehow or other a cynosure 
for all eyes—outside Alnchester—as being 
that pattern being, an Alnchester man. 
And oh dear me!” she added, with a low 
peal of laughter, “ how sorry I am for that 
solitary inhabitant !” 

“Do I know him?” said Sir William 
absently. 

His wife turned and looked at him 
with little smiles coming and going about 
her mouth and eyes. 

“That is a question which shows how 
little you have seen of Alnchester!” she 
remarked. ‘ Yes, youdo know him. The 
miserable being is Dr. Branston. By-the- 
bye, I went round by the place they’re 
turning into this Cottage Hospital every 
one talks so much about. I told him If 
should go and look at it. Rather a nice 
old place.” 

She paused. Sir William Karslake took 
his cigarette rather abruptly from between 
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his lips, laid it in his ash-tray, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“T must confess,” he said, “that your 
penetration surprises me. I have dis- 
covered nothing in Branston which diffe- 
rentiates him from his fellow-townsmen !” 
His slow, well-bred voice was very dry, 
and a trifle sarcastic. 

His wife glanced at him with a quick 
change in her expression, Then she lifted 
her eyebrows with a little ironical movement 
and said carelessly : 

“Then I’m afraid I can’t congratulate 
you! My dear William, the unfortunate 
man has that which would differentiate 
him from nine-tenths of his fellow-men 
anywhere—brains! Good Heavens!” her 
face changed again, and she laughed. “It’s 
no wonder he is such a grim personage ! 
He might as well live on a desert island, 
} for all the sympathy that exists between 
himself and the people among whom he 
lives. Indeed”—she paused reflectively— 
“T think he would rather live on a desert 
island than in Alnchester! I was sorry 
for him from the first, but since I’ve seen 
his sister—oh, poor wretch, I consider his 
fate tragic! William, I assure you the 
recollection of that petrifying woman some- 
| times makes me laugh when I’m all by 
myself. You're being very extravagant 
with your cigarettes, William !” 

Regardless of the not half-smoked 
cigarette which lay at his hand, her 
husband had opened his cigarette case again 
and was slowly and deliberately lighting 
a second. He followed the direction of 
her eyes as she nodded smilingly towards 
the first, but he did not seem to see it, 
and he ignored her words, 

“Does it?” hesaid drily. ‘“ You found 
her petrifying?” 

“ Petrifying! You had more of her than 
I did! What did you find her? I con- 
cluded that it was her gorgon-like presence 
that knocked you up for the evening after. 
By-the-bye, when is Dr. Branston coming 
here again? I was out when he came the 
other day, which was very stupid of him !” 

Sir William Karslake did not move. 
Not even a muscle of his face stirred. 
He was holding his cigarette between his 
fingers, and he said quietly : 

“ He is not coming again.” 

His wife glanced round at him quickly. 
Then she placidly drew in the little shoe 
which was getting too hot. 

“Ah,” she said, “that means you are 
out of the doctor’s hands! Good news, 
you poor thing! But couldn’t you keep 





Dr. Branston in attendance? He is in- 
teresting. I suppose we could hardly ask 
him to dinner without his belongings ! ” 

“‘ Hardly,” assented her husband, with a 
certain ironical blandness of tone. He 
leaned back in his chair and crossed his 
legs. 

“*T have not quite conveyed the situation 
to you,” he said, with rather elaborately 
deferential consideration. ‘I have written 
to Dr. Vallotson to-day to express my wish 
that he will attend me himself for the 
future. I prefer to have an older man 
than your friend Branston.” 

* You have written— William !” 

Lady Karslake had lifted herself from 
her idle, reclining attitude with one swift, 
supple movement, and had turned so as to 
face her husband, one hand resting on the 
back of her chair, her eyes open to their 
fullest extent, incredulity and amazement 
written on every line of her face. He 
made a slight gesture as in corroboration, 
and a little flush as of remonstrance swept 
into her cheeks. 

“But what —what an extraordinary 
thing!” she said impetuously. ‘“ What a 
short-sighted thing! Dr. Branston has 
done wonders for you, hasn’t he? The 
nurses said so.” 

Sir William Karslake just shrugged his 
shoulders; he knocked the ash from the 
end of his cigarette. 

“He is clever, yes,” he said drily. 
Then he turned slowly and fixed his eyes 
on his wife’s face, 

A strong indignation had flashed into 
her eyes, and her colour was coming and 
going almost as she breathed. 

“*T don’t understand it!” she exclaimed 
impulsively. ‘ After all the attention he 
has given, and all his interest—it seems so 
—so horribly ungrateful!” She paused, 
her brows contracted as if over a problem 
eminently distasteful and by no means to 
be solved. “You can’t mean that you 
prefer that old humbug,” she said. “ You 
must have some better reason than that. 
What is it, William ?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Sir 
William’s face was perfectly composed, 
perfectly courteous, but there was a 
singular calculation in his cold eyes, fixed 
upon her face with an indescribable little 
smile in them. He looked like a man 
who, finding himself in something of a 
predicament, becomes aware of a means of 
self-extrication which appeals to a sarcastic 
sense of humour, and to a certain cold- 
blooded delight in cruel experiment which 
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is not unusual in a man of Sir William 
Kar:lake’s type. At last he spoke, still 
watching his wife. 

“Perhaps I have considered it wiser to 
dispense with Dr. Branston’s services,” he 
said, 

“ Wiser!” The exclamation was full 
of impatient incomprehension, and Lady 
Karslake’s hand tapped the back of the 
chair impulsively as she uttered it. ‘“ My 
dear William, I suppose you do consider it 
wiser, or you wouldn’t do such an ex- 
traordinary and ungracious thing. But 
why is it wiser? That is what I want to 
know. Why? Why? Why?” 

The monosyllable was emphasized, each 
time it was spoken, by the slender, indignant 
hand on the chair, and the smile in her 
husband’s eyes spread to the lines about 
his nose with very unpleasant effect. 

“There are many things in this life,” he 
said suavely, “that are better left un- 
expressed, Pardon my suggesting to you 
that if you realised the vehemence of your 
partisanship at this moment, you would 
hardly need to ask the question.” 

With a swift, sudden movement, Lady 
Karslake’s brows contracted as though the 
drift of his words eluded her, Then, 
gracually, she seemed to understand him. 

The hand upon the back of the chair 
clenched so fiercely that the rings must 
have cut into the delicate flesh. The 
flushed, spirited, protesting face paled to 
the lips, all play of expression dying on 
the instant into stillness, in one flash of 
indescribable amazement and measureless 
scorn. Her eyes dilated, and then con- 
tracted until they shone like two stars, 

Fully a moment elapsed, and then Lady 
Karslake moved and spoke, She rose to 
her feet, and stood looking down upon her 
husband as he slowly lifted his cigarette to 
his lips, 

“* How dared you?” she said, in a low, 
vibrating voice. 

And then she turned and left the room 
without another word. 





THE FLIGHT OF MAN. 





Tue longing fcr the wings of a dove in 
order to fly away and be—if not at rest, at 
all events in some other place—was im- 
printed in the human breast long before the 
days of the Psalmist ; and it remains there 
to explain the persistent efforts which have 
been made, from age to age and from century 
to century, to find the means of aérial 





locomotion. Long before David, indeed, the 
ingenious Dedalus devised for himself and 
for his son, Icarus, a serviceable pair of wings. 
At least, they were serviceable up to a certain 
point, and if Icarus came to grief with his 
pair, that was more his fault than that of 
the machinery. He was, like many people 
even unto this day, too ambitious, and 
would fly so near the sun that he singed his 
wings, and fell incontinently into the sea. 
Father Dedalus, more cautious, kept out 
of the sun-rays, and so managed to fly safely 
from Crete to Sicily, But, alas! he omitted 
to leave for the benefit of posterity the 
specification of his invention. There were 
no Patent Offices in those days. 

Then Iris also possessed the secret, or a 
secret, of flying, but she kept it to herself, or 
buried it within the gorgeous canopy of the 
rainbow. From Iris to Roger Bacon is a long 
jump, but Roger, it may be remembered, pre- 
dicted that the lost art of flying would be 
one day recovered, and it is recorded that in, 
or soon after, his time children were trained 
in the use of wings as in the use of the globes. 
Whether they ever attained anything more 
graceful and rapid than the skimming 
motion of half-fledged sparrows, we are not 
aware, 

In the eighteenth century there was a 
Frenchman, named Besnier, who built for 
himself a pair of wings wherewith he could 
waft himself across the surface of troad 
rivers, without actually rising into flight. 
But he thought he could fly, as have 
thought a good many other ingenious 
mechanicians. Yet although for ages man 
has been trying to rival the bird, he has 
never successfully accomplished anything 
more remarkable in the way of aérial 
navigation than the balloon. This is an 
ingenious but a cumbrous and uncertain 
machine, and its great defect is the lack of 
the power of propulsion. Of what use to 
float in the air if you cannot wing yourself 
to where you would go? In short, bal- 
looning is not flying, but flotation—which 
is a very different thing. 

It is a good long time since old Bishop 
Wilkins predicted that the day would come | 
when men will call as unconcernedly for 
their wings as they now do for their boots, 
but the day has not come yet. We still 
dream of the delights of that Vril-force which 
made life so enjoyable among Lytton’s Gyei, 
and still long for that wonderful Pyrogen of 
Mortimer Collins’s Martian friends. By the 
way, does anytody nowadays read those 
delightful books—“ The Coming Race ” and 
“‘ Transmigration ’ 4 
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Societies for the Promotion of Physical 
Flight have a more direct and practical 
appeal to our sympathies than have 
Societies for the Promction of Psychical 
Research, Man longs to fly and will 
continue to long until he has flown— 
either to the moon, or to a broken neck. 
To mount up into the air as the eagles 
is the irrepressible longing which lies at the 
foundation of Aeronautical Science. 

As to the flight of the witches of old, 
they, of course, were independent of either 
wings or gas-begs. All they wanted was 
a@ broomstick, and a little ointment t» 
grease the air with. Some said that the 
ointment was made out of the fat of 
disinterred babes, but that is a detail, 
The point is the flying. ; 

As men in sleep, though motionless they lie, 

Fledg’d by a dream, believe they mount and fly ; 


So witches some enchanted wand bestride, 
And think they through the airy regions ride. 


Thus the sceptical Oldham—and perhaps he 
was right. “ Fledg’d by a dream,” anyhow, 
is good, and has found frequent i/lustration 
in the efforts of artificial wing-makers. 

In 1825, that extraordinary madcap who 
fancied himself an Adonis, and who used 
to amuse the frequenters of Vauxhall by his 
vanities and absurdities — to wit, Joseph 
Leeming, alias “The Aérial”—tried to 
increase his notoriety by flight, or rather 
by trying to fly. He advertised that he 
had hit upon a plan by which he could 
mount up into the air on equal terms with 
the rooks and magpies, and he proposed 
with his patent wings to fly from the cliffs 
of Dover across to Calais, and even to the 
gates of Paris, in spite of ‘‘ douaniers” and 
passports. But after inspecting the cliffs, 
“The Aérial” deemed it prudent to post- 
pone the journey “sine die,” 

Perhaps some one had meanwhile called 
his attention to a note in “‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” which ran thus: “On the 
evening of Friday, the first of October, 
1736, during the performance of an 
entertainment called ‘Dr, Faustus,’ at 
Covent Garden Theatre, one James Todd, 
who represented the Millers man, fell 
from the upper stage in a flying-machine 
by the breaking of the wires. He fractured 
his skull, and died miserably ; three others 
were much hurt, but recovered. Some of 
the audience swooned, and the whole were 
in great confusion upon this sad accident.” 

In theyear1709a Brazilian priest called the 
attention of the King of Portugal to a flying- 
machine which he had invented, and which 
is thus described in a newspaper of the time. 





“Father Bartholomew Laurent says that he 
has found out an Invention by the help of 
which one may more speedily travel through 
the Air than any other way either by 
sea or land, so that one may go two 
hundred miles in twenty-four Hours: 
send orders and Conclusions of Councils 
to Generals in a manner as soon as they 
are determined in private Cabinets, and 
that Merchants may have their merchandise 
and send letters and packets more con- 
veniently. Places besieged may be supplied 
with necessaries and succours. Moreover 
we may transport out of such places what 
we please and the enemy cannot hinder 
it”—and so on. Then it is pointed out 
that many misfortunes and shipwrecks 
have happened for want of maps, but that 
by this invention the earth would now 
be accurately mapped, wherefore a patent 
and exclusive right of use and to grant 
licenses for use, are claimed by the inventor. 

This was the specification of the inven- 
tion, attached to a very quaint drawing 
representing something like a cross be- 
tween a bird and a dish-cover. (1) Sails, 
“ wherewith the air is to be divided, which 
turn as they are directed.” (2) Rudder, 
“to govern the ship that she may not 
run at random.” (3) A concave hull or 
body, “which is formed at both ends 
scollopwise; in the concavity of each is 
a pair of bellows which must be blown 
when there is no wind.’ (4) Two wings, 
“‘which keep the ship upright.” (5) A 
globe at each end, being “the globes of 
Heaven and Earth containing in them attrac- 
tive virtues; they are of metal, and serve 
for a cover to two loadstones placcd in 
them upon pedestals to draw the ship 
after them, the body of which is of thin 
iron plates, covered with straw mats for 
convenience of ten or eleven men besides 
the Artist.” (6) A cover or awning of 
iron-wire, ‘“‘on which are fastened a good 
number of large amber beads, which by 
a secret operation will help to keep the 
ship afloat, and by the sun’s heat the 
aforesaid mats that line the ship will 
be drawn towards the amber beads.” 

There was also an arrangement of pulleys 
and ropes to work the sails, and in the 
centre of the machine—an engraving of 
which is reproduced in ‘The Book of 
Days”—is represented the artist, “who 
by the help of the celestial globe, a sea map 
and compass, takes the height of the sun, 
thereby to find out the spot of land over 
which they are on the globe of the Earth.” 

Perhaps this flying-ship was like “the 
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bird that never flew” of the armorial bear- 
ings of Glasgow, but at any rate we are 
unable to say what success attended Father 
Bartholomew Laurent’s enterprise. It was 
more of a ship than a bird, however, and 
much more complicated than the device of 
the Abbot of Tungland in the reign of 
James the Fourth of Scotland, of whom 
Bishop Wesley quaintly tells: “This 
Abbott tuik in hand to flie with wingis, 
and to be in France befoir the Ambassa- 
douris; and to that effect he causet mak 
ane pair of wingis of fedderis quhilkis beand 
fastenit upon him, he flew off the Castell 
wall of Stirling, but shortlie he fell to the 
ground and brak his thee-bane. But the 
wyt (blame) thairof he ascrybit to that 
thair was sum hen’s fedderis in the wingis, 
quhilk yamit and covet the midding and 
not the skyes.” 

This same Abbot of Tungland, by the 
way, was an Italian, and he “causet the 
King believe that he by multiplyinge and 
uthers his inventions wold make fine golde 
of uther metall, quhilk science he callit the 
quintassence, whereupon the King maid 
greet cost but all in vaine”—from which 
we may infer that the experience of King 
James the Fourth with the Italian was very 
much like that of Sir Arthur Wardour with 
Herman Dousterswivel in “The Antiquary.” 

In “The Book of Days” it is further 
recorded that in 1777, a French convict at 
Paris made himself a whirl of feathers 
‘curiously interlaced, and extending gradu- 
ally at suitable distances in a horizontal 
direction from his feet to his neck.” Thus 
clad, he fluttered down from a height of 
seventy feet, and ‘fell on his feet uninjured 
in the presence of an immense body of 
spectators.” He experienced no pain, but 
complained of a feeling of sea-sickness ! 

One does not hear so much nowadays of 
the efforts at flight of the Aeronautical 
Society which a few years ago bent so 
many energies on the solution of the 
problem, It is now quite sixteen years 
since an American gentleman, Professor 
Ritchell, exhibited at Hartford, Connecticut, 
a flying-machine which was the fruit of 
many years’ study and experiment. From 
a memorandum we made at the time we 
find it thus described. “The lifting power 
is obtained from a horizontal cylinder of 
gossamer cloth —fine linen coated with 
india-rubber — twenty-five feet long by 
thirteen feet in diameter, weighing only 
sixty-six pounds. A network of broad 
worsted bands encloses the cylinder, and 
is connected to a strong brass tube one 





and a half inches in diameter and 
twenty-three feet long, to which the flying 
machine proper is attached. The latter 
consists of an arrangement of hollow brass 
rods, very light and strong, which carries 
the gearing and a four-bladed fan or screw 
propeller, which can be rotated at the rate 
of two thousand revolutions per minute. 
This propeller is twenty-four inches in 
diameter, and is worked by treadles from a 
small seat, and attached to the same gearing 
is a vertical fan twenty-two inches in 
diameter.” 

The whole machine was said to weigh 
only a hundredweight. The cylinder was 
filled with hydrogen gas, which made the 
machine so floatable that a puff would send 
it bounding in the air. On the day of 
exhibition the inventor rose with it to a 
height of two hundred and fifty feet, and 
sailed over the Connecticut River, and 
worked his way back, in a series of tacks 
against the wind, by means of the propeller. 
What became of this invention we do not 
know, as we heard no more about it after 
the reported trials, which were in June, 
1878. But after all, Professor Ritchell’s 
device was only an elaboration of the 
balloon. It was not flight by the aid of 
wings. 

Now to float about attached to a bag of 
gas is not to realise the delicious motion of 
fleet-winged Ariel or of ubiquitous Puck. 
It even falls a good deal short of the 
remarkable properties of George Mac- 
donald’s “Light Princess”—who, to be sure, 
had some difficulty in getting down again 
when she did soar; but the Princess was 
as much troubled by the absence, as the 
balloonists are by the presence, of the force 
of gravitation. 

The late Richard A. Proctor used to say 
that flying is, after all, a mere mechanical 
problem which has to be solved, and which 
will be solved when once the true principles 
of flight are fully understood. He predicted 
that in time iron and steam will place it in 
man’s power to outvie the swiftest of our 
winged creatures—the swallow, the pigeon, 
and the hawk. And the Duke of Argyll, 
who expounded “The Reign of Law” in 
the bird’s wing as in other matters, says 
that there is nothing more mysterious in its 
action than in that of a man’s arm. All 
you want to know is how it is done—for 
Nature is just one vast system of contri- 
vance, and “the certainty with which 
purpose can be accomplished by contrivance 
is the index and the measure of mental 
knowledge and resource.” 
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Still, it must be admitted that the pur- 
pose of contrivance would be not only to 
devise an imitation of the action of a bird’s 
wing, but to find some vehicle through 
which to convey it very much lighter than 
anything which has yet been produced. In 
this Professor Ritchell did not succeed, nor 
did Mr. H, C. Linfield, who in 1883 
invented a steam-flyer, which was tried on 
the railway at West Drayton, and then dis- 
appeared from public view, like so many 
other inventions of the same kind or with 
the same end in view. 

Some years ago a Belgian inventor 
brought over a flying-machine, raised by a 
gas-balloon, which he exhibited to the 
frequenters of the Cremorne Gardens, It 
went up, sure enough, but it also came 
down, and so suddenly that the poor 
inventor was killed in the presence of his 
own wife, Commenting on this case, in 
connection with Mr. Maxim’s recent inven- 
tion, Sir Robert Rawlinson says; ‘The 
albatross and large gulls of the tropics are, 
in their flight, the most graceful things in 
creation, but in storms they are subject to 
having broken wings. And how is man to 
build up a machine to fly by mechanical 
power like an albatross or gull?” 

Mr. Maxim, of gun fame, says he has 
now solved the problem. He does not pro- 
pose to start from a height, as his prede- 
cessors have usually done, and thus to risk 
breaking his neck by a fall. His machine 
is built to start from the ground, on the 
very reasonable hypothesis that if it has not 
sufficient energy to rise and sustain itself, it 
certainly can never fall. If, he says, he 
had taken the first machine he constructed, 
during his series of experiments, up in a 
balloon, and dropped it, it would certainly 
have come down with something like a 
crash, although not severe enough, perhaps, 
to kill any one; but instead of doing that, 
he has kept on experimenting and improving 
the efficiency of his screws and motors, so 
that now he has produced a machine which, 
he claims, can raise itself off the track on 
which it is laid, 

Mr. Maxim’s experiments, which were 
the subject of explanation and comment at 
the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, have been conducted near Bexley, in 
Kent, where he laid down a track of about 
sixteen hundred feet of railroad, and on 
each side of the railroad an inverted track 
of strong timber about two feet high. This 
inverted track was to prevent the machine 
from rising more than two feet—arms pro- 
jecting from each side of the vehicle, with 





flanged wheels, which pressed against the 
lower side of the timber. Between these two 
tracks Mr. Maxim has sailed a distance of 
five hundred feet successfully. The possi- 
bility of flight being thus demonstrated, the 
height and extent of the flight become, one 
is to stippose, only a question of elaboration 
and nerve. " 

The machine is an arrangement of aero- 
planes, and is driven by a screw, It is 
equipped with engines, boiler, fuel, and 
water, and is constructed to carry three 
persons, 

To attempt to describe the wonderful 
mechanism of the machinery, and the 
elaborate ingenuity of the boilers, would 
involve technicalities unsuitable for these 
pages. Suffice it that Lord Kelvin, the 
President of the Royal Society, who has 
travelled on the machine, has declared that 
the modes of feeding and working the 
machinery are “marvels of engineering 
skill,” and that Lord Rayleigh, another 
eminent scientist, characterises the ex- 
periment which he witnessed as “one of 
the sensations of his life,” 

When loaded up with water and fuel, 
and a crew of three men, the machine 
weighs about eight thousand pounds. Yet 
with this weight the machine lifted itself, 
and with a pressure of three hundred and 
ten pounds per square inch of steam, the 
screws drove it along through the air—only 
the safety track preventing it from rising 
higher—at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
The idea of the safety track may strike the 
reader as being analogous to the rope 
attached to the boy who is being taught to 
swim. The fact is, we have got to learn 
not only how to make a flying-machine, but 
also how to use it when made, If we were 
all equipped with perfect sets of wings 
to-morrow, they would be of no advantage 
to us until we learned how to use them 
properly, 

Apropos of the difficulty of learning how 
to fly, an American professor has in- 
geniously suggested that criminals con- 
demned to death should be employed as 
pioneers in the process of education. “A 
man convicted of slaughtering his wife, for 
example, instead of being forced to edify a 
handful of curious onlookers with the 
ghastly spectacle of capital punishment, 
might be permitted first to receive the 
coaching of some expert in aerodromics ; 
then on the day set for public exhibition, 
if both machine and aerator go to smash, 
well and good—-the criminal would have to 
suffer death any way, and the builder of 
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the machine would feel compensated by the 
opportunity for testing his device ; while if 
the trial succeeded, the gain to the art of 
flight may be enormous, and the culprit 
will come down presumably frightened 
enough to choose a life of virtue for ever 
thereafter.” 

Perhaps—but probably most criminals 
would prefer the certain “drop” of Jack 
Ketch to the possible drop from the 
clouds. 

Mr. Maxim’s machine was wrecked be- 
cause the flange-wheels got loose from the 
safety track, and the thing was thrown to 
an angle which twisted the axles. It had to 
be brought to a stand by shutting off the 
steam, when it dropped quietly on to the 
turf. “The Times” report of the occurrence 
may be quoted; “In last week’s successful 
trial, Mr. Maxim started with a pressure of 
three hundred and ten pounds, which had 
risen to some three hundred and twenty 
when he had traversed some five hundred 
yards. To realise the full meaning of this 
result it must be remembered that these 
five hundred yards were run at the rate of 
forty-five miles an hour, the propellers 
making some five hundred revolutions a 
minute, The fuel used was gasoline. The 
total weight of the machine was about 
eight thousand pounds, while the engines 
were giving a lifting power of about ten 
thousand pounds. There was, therefore, a 
surplus flotatory power of some two thousand 
pounds, or in other words, the machine 
could have flown with something near that 


amount of extra weight above what it’ 


actually carried. It was, of course, this 
two thousand pounds of surplus lifting 
power that did all the mischief, by throw- 
ing on the controlling axles a strain they 
had not been designed to bear. After such 
an experiment few engineers will in future 
be found willing to deny, as some have in 
the past, the possibility of constructing an 
aérial vessel so powerful and yet so light as 
to be able to propel itself and its crew 
through the air, together with water and 
fuel sufficient for a voyage.” 

Far be it from us, at any rate, to deny 
the possibility. What we are dubious about 
is the practicability of the invention. What 
it has done has been demonstrated, and 
testified to by Lord Kelvin and other 
eminent scientists, but what it can do 
further, or rather what can be done with it, 
has yet to be seen. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
Mr. Maxim expressly disclaims the in- 
tent-on of experimenting with a view to 





evolve a machine for carrying passengers 
and freight. It will be long, he thinks, 
before a flying-machine can be so utilised 
profitably. The navigation of the air he 
admits to be beset with many dangers— 
but so also is the manufacture of explosives 
and the firing of big guns. 

No one has yet devised a perfectly safe 
system of either navigation or warfare. 
War, at any rate, under the most favourable 
conditions, is a very dangerous game, but 
nations are not deterred from going to war 
by thoughts of torpedoes, torpedo-catchers, 
smokeless powder, or explosive shells, Now, 
argues Mr. Maxim, it is shown to be possible 
to make a machine that will actually fly 
at a very high velocity, and nothing re- 
mains but to learn how to manceuvre it. 
“In view,” he says, “‘of the decided ad- 
vantage which a fiying-machine would give 
its possessor over an enemy, I do not think 


| that in case of war European nations would 


hesitate to employ them even if one-half of 
the men navigating them were killed. At 
the present time no difficulty is ever found 
in getting volunteers to make a torpedo- 
boat attack upon a man-of-war, something 
which is infinitely more dangerous than 
navigating a flying-machine would be, as 
the latter mizht be painted black, and make 
its attack at night, or in a fog, when it 
would be quite impossible for the enemy to 
strike back.” 

And yet, after all, is it not a poor thought 
that “the first European nation which 
takes advantage of this new engine of 
destruction will be able to modify the map 
of Europe to its own ideas”? Is the 
dream of centuries to end only in superiority 
in the art of manslaughter ? 

Flying-machines, we are told, will be 
always too expensive to make, and too ex- 
pensive to manage with engineering, aero- 
nautical—and possibly acrobatical—experts, 
to beavailable asmeansof popularlocomotion. 
In the matter of freight-rates they will never 
be able to compete with even a monopoly- 
endowed railway or a subsidised steamboat 
line. But why, therefore, should they be 
confined to purposes of warfare ? 

Steam-yachts and electric launches may 
be expensive luxuries, but they are common 
enough, and if a fiying-machine can be 
produced—as is said—capable of flying for 
a thousand miles at a high speed with the 
fuel it will have storage for, we must 
protest against it being utilised only for 
spyipg out an ensmy’s country, and for the 
promiscuous dropping of dynamite bombs. 

There is an oll Sco‘ch proverb to the 
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effect that “ Fleyinga bird is no’ the way to 
eatch it,” which one may lay to heart, as 
well as a new meaning to Wordsworth’s 
lines : 
Wings have we—and as far as we can go 
We may find pleasure ; wilderness and wood, 


Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood, 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 





BARRINGTON’S MARRIAGE. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


Drrectty I got home from my winter’s 
stay on the Riviera, Mrs. Danton invited 
me to a tea-party. She is very fond of 
these little excitements, which I think the 
Vicar cordially abominates. At all events, 
he never appears unless the weather is 
suitable for the gathering to be in the 
garden; and then, if he can get a few 
kindred spirits to join him in a game of 
bowls, he is quite happy. These entertain- 
ments can hardly be dignified by the name 
of “garden parties,” for they are only 
small informal gatherings; and as we all 
know one another well, we have many 
interests in common, and compare notes 
with much zeal as to the progress of our 
various undertakings for the well-being of 
our respective villages. That we talk 
gossip, I fear “goes without saying”; 
but on the whole, it is kindly gossip, and 
shows that we “take an interest” in one 
another—which to my mind is better than 
indifference any day. Besides, gossip is not 
necessarily scandal, and in a country life 
one is bound to accept the little diversions 
that come one’s way, or stagnate hopelessly. 
Well, on this fine June afternoon we were 
sitting in the Vicarage garden on the smooth 
shady lawn, with the beautiful view of the 
hills straight before us. The Dantons had 
their niece, Cherry, staying with them. 
Everybody liked Cherry; in fact, we 
looked upon her almost as a native, as she 
came for a long visit every year. She was 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Danton’s only 
brother, who died some years ago. Her 
mother had married again, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Danton, who have no children of 
their own, would have liked to adopt 
Cherry, but her mother wouldn’t give 
her up, though she was willing to lend 
her for a good time every summer. 
Cherry was never so happy as when she 
was staying at the Vicarage ; and, as I said 
before, she was .a general favourite. 
What was she like? Well, I am not 
good at describing people, but to me she 
always seemed the prettiest girl I had ever 





seen. She had big grey eyes, which had a 
way of making the person she was talking 
to think his or her conversation must be 
really thrilling! And the interest was 
genuine. Cherry really was absorbed in 
the joys and woes of the individuil 
addressing her, for she possessed in per- 
fection the gift of sympathy, and had the 
knack of making other people’s feelings her 
own, Mr. Danton found her an invaluable 
assistant in the parish, for she would listen 
patiently to the old women’s interminable 
stories, and never minded the gruesome 
sights so freely displayed to view. 

But to return to the Vicarage garden. 
Pretty Cherry was devoting herself to Mrs. 
Ansley, a charming old lady with a 
wonderful flow of talk, of which, on this 
occasion, I began to feel woefully impatient ; 
for I wanted Cherry to come and post me up 
in all that had happened in the village and 
neighbourhood during my unusually long 
absence. Mrs. Danton was presiding at the 
tea-table with Harry Ford, old Mrs. Ansley’s 
grandson, as her assistant; and the Vicar 
was outwardly making himself agreeable to 
his guests, and inwardly wondering when 
he could get to his beloved bowls, Suddenly 
I was startled by an apparition. Oh, no, 
I don’t mean a ghost, but something reaHy 
quite as unexpected and unaccountable. 
Through the French window of the drawing- 
room advanced a strange young man! You 
don’t think that sight astonishing? Then 
you have never lived in the heart of the 
country, miles from a railway station. Of 


course, if one went to the extremity of one’s | 


“ visiting radius ”"—eight miles, let us say, 
east, west, north, or south—one would 
expect to meet people from the “ other 
side,” and would not be surprised at the 
sight of a stranger; or, at the regular 
garden parties we all gave during the 
season, Visitors at the various houses would 
impart some novelty to the gathering. But 
this was only one of Mrs. Denton’s tea- 
parties ; and the young man didn’t come in 
the train of any other guest, but by himself ; 
and he walked through the window to the 
lawn quite unannounced, just as a resident 
would do. 

“Cherry,” I said, when Mrs. Ansley’s 
attention was for a moment diverted from 
her victim by the stir caused by the new 
arrival, “Cherry, come here and talk to 
me. Who on earth is the young man?” 

Cherry laughed. 

* Why, Mrs. Graham, don’t you know? 
It is Mr. Barrington, the new doctor. You 
must have heard, surely, that old Dr. Solly 
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has retired. Well, Mr. Barrington bought 
the practice, and has been here some months 
now.” 

“Of course. How stupid of me!” I 
exclaimed. ‘ Only somehow I thought the 
new doctor would be a replica of the old, 
and never imagined he would take such an 
attractive form as this. Why, he must be 
a great acquisition. Just think of having a 
reserve of a whole unattached man to draw 
on for dinner-parties! At least, I suppose 
he is unattached, as he came alone. Don’t 
tell me there is a wife to be invited too!” 

* Ob, no,” said Cherry, with rather a 
heightened colour, I fancied. ‘Mr. Bar- 
rington isn’t married, and, as you say, he is 
a great acquisition. He plays and sings, 
and has been in wonderful request at 
Penny Readings all round the neighbour- 
hood. Of course they are over now, 
but you can’t think how much pleasanter 
and more lively they are when Mr. Barring- 
ton takes part in them.” 

At that moment the Vicar came up. 

‘* Mrs. Graham,” he said, “ let me intro- 
duce you to our new doctor, who will do 
his best to keep you in England next winter. 
We can’t have you always behaving like the 
swallows, you know!” 

“T doubt whether Mrs. Graham will 
thank me for doing that,” laughed Mr. 
Barrington. “I always find ‘Riviera’ a 
very popular prescription with ladies, In 
fact, I shouldn’t mind trying it myself.” 

“T don’t think you would,” I said. “ The 
life of a country doctor must be simply 
awful in the winter! The state of the 
roads makes getting about a penance even 
in the daytime ; and what it must be at 
night, I shudder to think !” 

“Ah, well,” he rejoined, “it is summer 
now, and we needn’t think of the disagree- 
ables until we are obliged. In this weather, 
visiting patients at a distance is a pleasure ; 
riding and driving are both passions with 
me. Still, I shall try and get away to a 
good town practice as soon as I can.” 

“ Now, Mr. Barrington, you mustn’t say 
that,” struck in old Mrs. Ansley. ‘ We 
have got used to you now and can’t spare 
you. Only you really must get married! 
We do like our doctor to be married ; don’t 
we, Mrs. Graham? There was Mr. Green, 
he wouldn’t marry, and the consequence 
was——” and the old lady was nearly 
launched on one of her flood tides of recol- 
lection, when Mr. Barrington skilfully 
stemmed the torrent. 

“But I can’t afford to marry, Mrs. 
Ansley ; I am always telling you that. A 





country practice like this isn’t what one 
would call lucrative. You are all so dis- 
gracefully healthy, except the poor people. 
They give me work enough, but I feel a 
brute when the time comes for sending in 
my little bill, and it is always an even 
chance whether I get my money.” 

“But a wife would help you to get along, 
Doctor,” said Mrs, Ansley, gallantly stick- 
ing to her guns. “I am sure, to have a 
housekeeper is a very extravagant method 
of housekeeping. Now, to marry a nice, 
pretty girl, with an interest in making the 
most of things, would be an ever so much 
pleasanter plan.” 

“It sounds so, certainly,” cheerfully 
assented the doctor, “but I rather believe 
in the truth of the proverb, ‘ When Poverty 
comes in at the door, Love flies out at the 
window.’ It doesn’t do to disregard the 
wisdom of the ancients, does it, Mrs. 
Graham? No, no, I am not fitted for love 
in a cottage, and I won’t marry till I can 
do it comfortably.” 

“Then you will have to look out for a 
wife with money,” said Mrs. Ansley, “ I’m 
afraid they aren’t plentiful hereabouts ; 
and for my own part, I think money may 
be too dearly bought.” 

But now the Vicar could wait no longer. 
He bore down upon us. 

“Mrs, Ansley, I know it is no use to 
ask you to play ; but you'll come, won’t you, 
Mrs, Graham?” 

“Now, Mr. Danton,” I said, “ you know 
perfectly well that never in the whole 
course of my life have I been able to hit a 
ball! Why don’t you say honestly that 
you have come to fetch Mr. Barrington ?” 

“Well, so I have,” acknowledged the 
Vicar. 

They were soon busy arranging sides, and 
the game began. One objection I have to 
bowls is the amount of stooping required. 
You have two wooden balls portioned out 
to you, take the best aim you can, don’t 
get anywhere near the “Jack,” pick the 
wretched things up, and it is da capo ad 
lib. I tried once, soI know. However, I 
noticed that in this game there was no 
picking up required from Cherry. Mr. 
Barrington and she were on the same side, 
and somehow the bowls were always in his 
hands at the end of a “ round,” which was 
a very pleasant arrangement for her. 

“I declare,” said I to myself, ‘I have 
just come home at the beginning of a 
romance. It will be most interesting to | 
watch it work out ; and Cherry is just the 
ideal wife for a doctor, with the exception 
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that she possesses no money. I wonder, 
though, if he is good enough for her. I 
must find out more about him.” 

Just then Harry Ford bore down upon 
me with a cheerful : 

“ Have some lemonade, Mrs. Graham ?” 

Oh, thank you, Harry. I should like 
some very much. So you aren’t playing 
bowls. Mr. Danton seems to have a good 
team this afternoon. What sort of a 
player is Mr. Barrington ?” 

“Oh, first-rate,” said the boy. “ You 
see, he’s had a lot of practice here lately, 
and knows all the tricks of the ground 
nearly as well as the Vicar.” 

“Things have got on faster than I 
thought,” was my inward comment. 
Then— 

“He’s very much liked by everybody, 
isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry vaguely, 
“ Barrington’s a decent chap enough ; 
sings a rattling good comic song, good 
as Corney Grain, don’t you know? You 
just wait till you hear him sing the 
‘Blushing Man.’ It’s his own composition, 
and always brings the house down. 
Ripping! Oh, there! they want me to 
cut in now.” And off the boy went. 

Well, that was the beginning of what 
Mrs. Danton and I called, to one another, 
““Cherry’s romance.” That summer was 
just perfection; and besides the usual 
garden parties, there were numerous in- 
formal meetings for tennis, and several 
picnics to the various lions of our lovely 
neighbourhood. It got to be an under- 
stood thing that on these occasions the 
doctor should be pretty Cherry Danton’s 
squire, and Mrs. Danton and I used, in 
strict confidence, to make all the arrange- 
ments for the future of the good-looking 
young couple. I revelled in the thought 
of assisting at the choice of papers, et cetera, 
in which I flatter myself I have a rather 
pretty taste. 

At last September came, and Cherry’s 
visit, which had been lengthened on 
several occasions, came to an end, Mrs. 
Danton, who saw her off, told me that 
Mr. Barrington “happened to be at the 
station,” and that when he said “good-bye,” 
he remarked that he “was going to take 
his holiday in a fortnight, and thought of 
going north ”—did I say Cherry lived in 
Yorkshire —“ might he have the pleasure 
of calling when he was in the neighbour- 
hood?” and Cherry blushed, raised her 
lovely eyes to his, and said “‘ Yes.” 

But the “best laid plans o’ mice and 





men gang aft agley.” An outbreak of 
scarlet fever kept the doctor hard at work 
for six weeks; and just as it was abating, 
he took the disease himself. When he 
was well enough to be moved, which was 
not till the New Year, he went home to 


his friends to be nursed, and we heard very’ 


little about him for some time. Then it 
somehow came to be understood that he 
did not mean to return to us, and presently 
we found that he had sold his practice to 
the middle-aged, very-much-married gentle- 
man who had been acting as his locum 
tenens. Next we heard vaguely that he 
had bought another practice in a fashionable 
part of London. 

“How on earth could he afford it?” 
demanded the Vicar, and then some one 
suggested that Mr. Barrington was going 
to be married. 

“ Ah, discovered an heiress, I suppose,” 
commented Mr. Danton. “ Well, I wish 
him good luck, wherever he may be.” 

You see the Vicar, good man, had no 
notion of the romance Mrs. Danton and I 
thought so evident to the meanest capacity. 
We two retired into a secluded corner and 
discussed the engrossing subject in all its 
bearings. 

“I’m certain,” said I indignantly, “that 
he was in love with Cherry. Why, he 
never had eyes for any one else when she 
was present.” 

“ Just what I thought,” agreed Cherry’s 
aunt, “and, for the matter of that, I think 
so still, If it hadn’t been for that horrid 
scarlet fever he would have gone to York- 
shire, and everything would have come 
right. It would have been delightful to 
have the dear girl settled near us !” 

“Oh, dear, I could shake the man!” I 
wailed. “It’s just an illustration of the 
force of circumstances. When he was weak 
and ill, he was naturally in a condition to 
fall a prey to a designing heiress.” 

Mrs. Danton laughed. 

‘*My dear Margery,” said she, “‘ aren’t 
you getting on a little too fast? Mr. 
Barrington is very nice, but hardly the 
man an heiress would be anxious to 
annex.” 

“Of course you are right, Mrs. Danton,” 
I acknowledged penitently, “‘ but I am so 
provoked, I can’t take a dispassionate 
view of things. I wonder if Cherry will 
feel it much.” 

“ She won’t show it if she does,” asserted 
Mrs. Danton. “Cherry has plenty of 
spirit, and is proud, too, in spite of her 
gentle ways. She has never said a word to 
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lead me to suppose she cared for Mr. 
Barrington, only—I’m afraid she did, and 
Cherry isn’t one to change easily. Some 
j girls fall in and out of love half-a-dozen 
| times in the year, but I always thought it 
would be once for all with Cherry. And 
how could she help liking a man who did 

everything he could to please her? Oh, 
] why, why did he go and catch the fever?” 

* T3 she coming here soon ?” I asked. 

*T don’t know what to do about it,” 
sighed Mrs. Danton, “I’m afraid it will 
be painful to her to come; but, on the 
other hand, it will look so marked if she 
doesn’t. Besides, my husband is beginning 
} to ask ‘when Cherry will be here,’ and he 
} never will take a hint, but will keep on 
bothering until I either send the invitation 
er explain fully why I don’t, and I can’t 
humiliate Cherry like that.” 

“It’s very odd,” said I thoughtfully, 


‘that it should be considered a humiliation.. 


Suppose a man falls in love without any 
j hope of return, he is never considered to 
| have degraded himself; in fact, he is 
| applauded. Poets and novelists delight to 
do him honour, and to hold up his dis- 
| interested adoration to the admiration of 
the world. Look how Dante is commended 
| for his worship of Beatrice! But the 
unfortunate girl who gives away her heart 
unsought is only a subject for scorn and 
contempt. It isn’t fair. Why should what 
is admirable in one sex be despicable in the 
other?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
Danton. “I don’t know that I ever 
thought of it before, and certainly, as you 
| say, it isn’t fair, Only, you see, we must 
take the world as we find it. We can't 
set ourselves against universal opinion with 
any hope of success, And in spite of your 
brave words, Margery, how would you like 
to exhibit a hopeless attachment to a man 
who didn’t want you?” 

“Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed; and 
Mrs. Danton laughed. 

“ Exactly,” she remarked. ‘“ Well, on 
the whole I think I will ask Cherry as 
usual, and then it will rest with her to 
accept or decline the invitation.” 

So the letter was despatched. Somewhat 
te my surprise Cherry accepted with every 
appearance of pleasure, and in due course 
she arrived, 

“Just the same as usual,” her aunt 
decided, with an air of relief, ‘so of course, 
Margery, you and I were mistaken. We 
must never let her know what we imagined.” 

Just the same as usual? Well, perhaps 





so, Again she listened to old Mrs. Ansley’s 
interminable tales ; again she played bowls, 
and laughed and chattered, and brightened 
us all up; and yet—was she just the same? 
Sometimes I felt inclined to cry when I 
looked at her—and I am not given to shed 
tears—and then I would try to take com- 
fort from the thought that Mrs. Danton 
believed the whole romance to be but a 
figment of the imagination, and held that 
there never had been anything between Mr. 
Barrington and Cherry. Even to this day 
I am doubtful, when I consider the matter 
dispassionately, whether my proofs would 
convince anybody ; and yet—I know! 

Oh, poor little Cherry, pluckily appearing 
“just the same,” when the sunshine has 
gone out of your life, the glamour de- 
parted ! 

Matters were in this state, when one day 
I had a visit from Harry Ford. 

“TI say, Mrs. Graham,” said the boy, 
“who do you think I came across in 
London the other day? Why, Barrington! 
He’s going to be married. Aren’t you 
awfully surprised? Iam. Why, I thought 
he wanted Cherry Danton, but I’m jolly 
glad to be mistaken.” 

“ Why are you glad, Harry?” I asked. 

Harry positively blushed, 

“Did I say I was glad, Mrs. Graham ? 
Oh well, you know. .,. Oh, you know 
quite well. . . . No fellow could see Cherry 
without . . . But I never thought there 
was a chance for me because of Barrington. 
Do you think I should have a chance if I 
waited, Mrs. Graham? Oh, I know she 
doesn’t care for me now ; she’s just friendly 
and all that—but perhaps she might some 
day. Only it isn't likely she’d think me 
good enough,” ruefully added poor Harry, 
who had a very humble opinion of his 
own attractions, ‘“ Anyhow.” he continued 
more hopefully, “ Barrington’s out of the 
way. He’s asked me to be his best man. 
I said ‘ no’ at first, but he bothered me so, 
that at last I said, ‘ Well, I didn’t mind if 
she made such a point of it as all that 
The girl’s a cousin, with lots of tin, I 
fancy, and Barrington says he’s been half 
engaged to her all his life—at least, he says 
his family say he has. So you see, he 
sort of couldn’t get out of it! No, he 
didn’t say that exactly, but that’s what he 
meant. She came to help nurse him when 
he was getting better, so that’s how it all 
happened, don’t you know! Oh, I say, 
Mrs. Graham, what does a fellow have to 
do when he’s best man?” and Harry 
launched out into an animated discussion 
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of the duties of his exalted position, and 
finally took his leave, promising to tell me 
all about “old Barrington’s turning-off” 
when it was over. 

By this time it was June again, ‘but not 
like the June of last year, when the sun 
shone, and the sky was always blue. This 
new June was cold and wet; and on 
Barrington’s wedding-day the skies rained 
as if another Deluge were beginning. 

“Jt was simply beastly, Mrs. Graham,” 
said Harry Ford. 

“Im sure I don’t care!” said I 
morosely. 

“Oh, come, now, Mrs. Graham, Barring- 
ton’s a rattling good sort, and you ought to 
be sorry for him, instead of being down on 
him like that,” remonstrated Barrington’s 
best man. 

“Why should I be sorry for him?” I 
asked, with some curiosity, 

Harry didn’t answer the question, but 
j plunged into his story. 

‘* Well, it poured buckets full, and the 
bridesmaids, eight of them, stx0d at the 
door of the church and shivered ; and old 
Barrington stood at the foot of the chancel 
steps with his back to everybody, and I 
stood by him, and kept sayinz over what I 
| had to do to myself. I knew I had to give 
} a big fee to one chap, and a little one to 
} another, and after all, I got mixed and 
j gave them wrong. I was in a stew, I can 
tell you! I had to go to the fellow I gave 
the big fee to and ask for it back, and he said 
he was just coming to tell me. I wish he had 
done it before 1 told him. Oh, well, yes, 
of course you want to know about the 
bride. She came in with her father, who 
gave her away. Pretty? Good gracious, no! 
| Nice enough, I dare say, Did I give her a 
kiss? Why, Barrington even didn’t do 
that until some one reminded him, and I 
didn’t want to. Besides, I was so bothered 
with the things I had to see to, I couldn’t 
take much notice of other things. Oh, 
it’s all very well to laugh, Mrs. Graham, 
but you’ve never been best man, and don’t 
know what it is. 

“We got back to the house somehow, 
and people grumbled at the weather no end; 
and I heard one old fellow saying, ‘Happy 
is the bride that the rain falls on,’ and 
some one told him to shut up, as he was 
saying it all wrong. Then we went into 
the dining-room. There was a long table 
at the end, with a whacking wedding- 

cake in the middle—weighed about a ton, 
} I should think, My bridesmaid was a 
nice enough little girl, and I got her some 





tea and things; and then she said she'd 
like an ice, so I went to get it. Just 
then there was the most awful noise you 
can imagine—a sort of crashing and rending, 
and all that. I heard an old lady say 
faintly, ‘Is it a bomb?’ Fancy any one 
wanting to blow old Barrington up! 
You wouldn’t mind, you say? Poor old 
Barrington ! 

“ Anyhow, it wasn’t a bomb, though it 
did nearly as much damage. You see, 
the bride had just gone to cut the cake, 
and the table couldn’t bear anything more 
—‘ last straw,’ et cetera. It gave way in the 
middle, and you never saw such a sight. 
Over went the urns, and all the cakes 
and fruit and things slid down the inclined 
plane and mixed themselves up in a jolly 
heap. I picked up one urn and Barrington 
grabbed the other before the spirit-lamps 
had time to set things on fire, but the 
tea and coffee ran into the ices, and they 
were all spoilt. One of the waiting-maids 
went off into hysterics, and flopped scream- 
ing into a chair; and the old gentleman 
who said the proverb about the rain wrong 
dipped his handkerchief into a jug of 
lemonade on the sideboard, and mopped 
her face with it. That brought her round, 
I can tell you. Somebody said, ‘ What an 
omen!’ and somebodyelse said, ‘ Nonsense!’ 
Then the bride went away and changed 
her things, and she and Barrington went 
off without anybody so much as remember- 
ing the rice, or even the old slipper; and 
I went too, precious glad that it was over. 
You don’t catch me being best man again 
in a hurry!” 

So Barrington and his bride went out 
into the storm and rain to begin a new 
life together, and poor little Cherry talked 
and laughed as usual, and kept a brave 
face to the world, with her sorrow carefully 
buried out of sight. 

It was Harry Ford who gave me the 
only glimpse I ever had of this hidden 
grief. 

He came to see me once, looking so 
unlike his usual cheerful self, that I had 
to ask him what was the matter. 

“Tt’s no use, Mrs. Graham,” he said, 
“there’s nothing to stay in England for 
now. I shall go to Mashonaland or some- 
where,” he added vaguely. ° 

“Tell me about it, Harry,” I entreated. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Harry. 
“T always knew I wasn’t good enough, 
though I’d do anything to please her if 
she'd only have me. But she won't, I 
begged and prayed, and she said, ‘ Oh, Harry, 
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I can’t care for you like that. I would 
if I could. Surely I haven’t done anything 
to make you think I did! If it is at 
all my fault, forgive me, forgive me. I 
couldn’t bear to think I had made any one 
suffer through my carelessness—that by 
my conduct I had given you cause to think 
—what isn’t true.’ Of course I said she 
hadn’t ; and then I said I knew I wasn’t 
clever, like Barrington for instance, and 
I meant to go on and say that though 
I might be stupid, I had sense enough 
to love her, but she suddenly began to 
ery as if her heart would break, and 
I knew she didn’t want me any longer, 
so I went.” 
* Alas, how easily things go wrong !” 





THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPEMENT 
OF ELECTRICITY. 





HatF a century ago electricity was little 
more than an interesting scientific toy, 
from which remarkable and often startling 
results were obtained in the laboratory. 
Experimental beginnings had at that time 
been made in most of the chief directions 
in which its practical applications have 
since become so prominent a feature of our 
daily life, but the beginnings were small, 
and, except to a few far-seeing workers, 
gave no promise of the immense develope- 
ments they potentially contained. In the 
amazingly rapid advance of electricity to 
its present prominent position in industrial 
life, more than in any other department of 
practical knowledge, theory and practice 
have gone hand in hand, science aiding 
industry, and industry stimulating science, 
The physicist, studying the marvellous 
phenomena of this mysterious force by 
experiment and by the most refined 
mathematical processes, has constantly 
come to the assistance of the mechanician, 
showing him how to overcome the 
difficulties he has met with in its practical 
application, and how best to attain the 
desired results with economy of power and 
of material, while the mechanician, per- 
fecting his constructive devices in every 
detail, has set newer and ever more 
complicated problems before the physicist 
for his solution. 

In many lines of life the practical man 
can get on well enough without theoretical 
knowledge, in all he would be much better 
of is, but in dealing with electricity 
ignorance of theory is fatal to the practical 
man. He need not, like the scientist, 





concern himself with the ultimate essential 
nature of electricity, with the yet unsolved 
problem of what it really is, but if he 
would not have, every now and again, his 
machines wasting power, or destroying 
themselves by improper adjustment, and 
would be able on the spot to put right the 
numerous accidental derangements to which 
his complicated installations are liable, he 
must have, besides complete technical 
knowledge of his business, a much larger 
theoretical equipment than is required by, 
say, the engineer of an Atlantic liner. This 
necessity works for thoroughness all round, 
and provides a stimulus to advance which 
bids fair to hasten the day when electricity 
shall have rendered all other machines 
obsolete and useless. 

There are abundant statistics which show 
the immense extent of electrical enterprise, 
and the enormous amount of capital already 
invested in it—remuneratively may well be 
supposed, for the word is everywhere “ for- 
ward,” and there are no signs of retrench- 
ment, The figures of one year, whether of 
miles of ocean cables or land telegraph lines, 
telephone lines, street railways, or electric 
lamps in use, are left far behind next year. 
Of ocean cables alone there are now nearly 
one hundred and forty-three thousand 
miles, which have been sunk in the 
depths of the sea at a cost of something 
like forty million pounds, and require 
about forty specially-constructed telegraph 
steamers to be constantly employed in 
keeping them in order. This is all 
practically the growth of less than forty 
years, and now there is probably no 
important city in any part of the world 
which is not within a few seconds’ or 
minutes’ communication with London. 

Land telegraphic and telephonic lines 
now cover most civilised countries with a 
network of wires, and have so changed and 
improved the conditions of commercial life, 
that we can now but wonder how the 
people of a generation or so back managed 
to carry on their business at all. The 
telephone is to some extent a rival of the 
telegraph, and for certain purposes entirely 
supersedes it. Long-distance telephony 
may, indeed, ultimately succeed so far as 
to render the present method of sending 
written telegraphic despatches entirely 
obsolete, but there are indications of 
other remarkable and superior methods by 
the future developement of which ample 
employment may still be got for the older 
system. 

Electricity is rapidly superseding horse- 
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power as a motor for street railways, and it 
cannot be doubted that it will ultimately 
displace every other form of traction; and 
though not yet much beyond the experi- 
mental stage in this direction, the electric 
motor will similarly take the place of the 
steam locomotive on all railways, long and 
short. In the United States electric cars 
are running on street railways aggregating 
six thousand miles in length—a greater 
mileage than that of the street railways 
operated with every other kind of motive 
power. Nearly one-third of this was built 
in 1892. No other country can show any- 
thing like this advance, but in the everyday 
application of electricity the United States 
have gone ahead without displaying any of 
that cautious and timid feeling of their 
way which so eminently characterises the 
municipalities of our conservative country 

As recently as 1879, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons reported that 
there were no reasonable grounds for 
believing that the electric light would ever 
be a practical success. Their wisdom was 
not justified by the event. By 1888, 
London had one hundred thousand glow 
lamps in use, and these increased in number 
‘so rapidly that by the end of last year 
there were in use seven hundred thousand, 
and the various metropolitan supply associa- 
! tions have two hundred and sixty miles of 
underground mains, The sixty or seventy 
provincial towns which have adopted 
electric lighting, have at least four hundred 
miles of mains for supplying the current. 
The “ Electrical Engineer” states that the 
smallest electric light installation in the 
world is to be found in the little village 
of Bremen, in Thuringia. It comprises a 
single are lamp placed in the church, which 
is lighted when required by a small dynamo 
erected in the village mill, and driven by 
the mill-wheel by the power of the mill- 
brook. 

The great problem which awaits solution 
is not the distribution of electricity: that 
has been practically solved, though great 
improvements in this direction may yet 
be expected; nor its application in any 
particular direction : it is pre-eminently an 
adaptable power, and it is already used in a 
host of ways, which are increasing in 
number and variety day by day, and may 
be multiplied “ad infinitum” without ex- 
hausting its marvellous capabilities. The 
difficulty which stands in the way of its 
{ almost universal adoption as the prime 
mover in every industrial and domestic 
mechanical operation, is the relative dear- 





ness of its production which is occasioned 
by the necessity, which has not yet been 
overcome, for the wasteful intervention of 
the steam-engine. Any day a process may 
be found for converting the energy stored 
up in coal into electricity directly, with but 
a fractional loss compared with that entailed 
by the present roundabout method of burn- 
ing the coals to raise steam in the boiler of 
the engine by which the dynamo is worked. 
At each stage there is a leakage, the sum- 
total being so serious that there is finally 
available as motor, heating, or lighting 
power no more than a small percentage of 
the original fund of energy in the coal. 
When this is done away with, industry will 
be ‘revolutionised. A few baskets of coal 
will suffice to run a big liner across the 
Atlantic, and a great manufactory can be 
run for a year with a few tons. The 
fortunate discoverer will, too, solve the 
problem of our fuel supply at the same 
time, by enormously prolonging the duration 
of the coal supplies. 

There is, however, to be taken into 
account the possibility of a considerable 
improvement being effected by the utilisa- 
tion of a great portion of the vast sum of 
energy which at present is merely running 
to waste in rapid rivers, waterfalls, and 
even the mighty tides themselves, for the 
production of electricity. Something has 
already been done in this direction. Rome 
is lighted and obtains much motive-power 
from the Tivoli Falls in the Alban Hills; 
and the Rhine drives dynamos which send 
power to Frankfort, one hundred and twenty 
miles distant, with a loss of less than twenty 
percent, Various similar projects are eitherin 
operation or in progress, the most important 
so far being the works under construction 
for the partial utilisation of the enormous 
forces of the Falls of Niagara, which rank 
among the greatest engineering undertakings 
of modern times, Any considerable de- 
velopement in this direction may have the 
result—not undesirable in some respects— 
of shifting the main centres of industry to 
districts at present: but sparsely populated, 
or the favourite haunts of the tourist and 
the sportsman. The roaring Alpine torrent 
or the Highland waterfall may, before long, 
be as valuable, for the purpose of gene- 
rating power, as a coal-mine in the Black 
Country. 

With regard to methods of communica- 
tion by telegraph and telephone, ingeniousin- 
ventors are always at work devising new and 
startling improvements. Edison has found 
it possible to convey messages to and from 
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railway trains travelling at express speed, 
by utilising the inductive phenomena of 
electricity ; and similarly others have found 
that messages may be sent across narrow 
arms of the sea without the necessity of 
laying a cable. Enthusiastic scientific men 
have even gone so far as to express their 
belief that it will be found possible, some 
time in the future, to dispense with wires and 
cables entirely and to send and receive 
messages to any distance through the sea, 
through the air, and perhaps even through 
the ether of space to the planets and the 
stars, By the telautograph of Professor 
Elisha Gray it is possible to reproduce in 
exact facsimile at one end of a telegraph 
line whatever the operator at the other end 
may write or sketch on paper, with a 
pencil in connection with the apparatus, 
and with the same speed at which he 
writes, One sanguine inventor claims to 


have devised an instrument by which from- 


one end of a wire it will be possible to 
operate a typewriter at the other. Develop. 
ing the idea, it becomes imaginable that 
one operator on a typewriter keyboard may 
be able to set type or work linotype 
machines simultaneously in a dozen cities 
at any distance. 

Professor Bell is convinced that in the 
near future it will be possible to see by 
telegraph, so that a couple conversing by 
telephone can at the same time see each 
other’s faces, Extending the idea, photo- 
graphs may yet be transmitted by electricity, 
and if photographs, why not landscape 
views? Then the stay-at-home can have 
the whole world brought before his eyes in 
a panorama without moving from his chair. 
It seems, indeed, without pushing the 
matter too far meantime, that it should not 
be so very much more difficult to convey 
impressions of light and shade by elec- 
tricity than to do the same for variations of 
sound, There is some hope of success in this 
from experimental researches on selenium, 
a non-metallic element which possesses, in 
a remarkable degree, the property of chang- 
ing its conductivity in response to variations 
in the amount of light falling on it. 

Some peculiar instruments have been 
devised which are likely to prove of great 
service in the warfare of the future. The 
“hydrophone” of Captain McEvoy is in- 
tended to act as an automatic harbour 
watchman. Its construction is such that 
when a torpedo-boat approaches within half 
a mile, or a man-of-war within a mile, the 
vibrations of the screw-propeller are de- 
tected, and sound an alarm in the sig- 





nalling station. The ‘“cryptophone,” in- 
vented by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry some 
years ago, has been tried both for naval and 
military purposes, It consists of a sensitive 
microphone arrangement, which is buried 
two or three feet under the road to be 
watched, and connected by wires to the 
observing station at any suitable place, 
where the passage of half-a-dozen men gives 
clear indications in the telephone. Modified 
for naval use, it was found that the thud 
of a vessel’s screw could be plainly heard a 
mile and a quarter away, and it is believed 
that fourcryptophones would effectually warn 
a warship of the approach and course of a 
torpedo-boat. The instruments might also 
be put to practical use for communicating 
between vessels, or for preventing collisions 
during fogs. 

It is in the arts of peace, however, that 
electricity may be made to render most 
efficient and manifold services, There is 
no branch of industrial life in which 
electricity does not now, or may not be 
expected at some future time, to perform 
some useful part, either as supplanting the 
older mechanical forces, or, with a peculiar 
power of its own, producing effects and 
yielding results unattainable otherwise, 
Thus in the great agricultural industry it is 
being largely used as a motive-power for 
operating the many different machines 
necessary, such as ploughs, threshing, chaff- 
cutting, and dairy machines, which may be 
conveniently situated at almost any distance 
from the source of energy. But besides 
this more ordinary employment, it has been 
found by many experimenters that the 
electric current, applied in various ways, 
to the seeds, to the roots, or to the growing 
plants by exposing them to the electric 
light at night, has a remarkably beneficial 
effect on plant growth, in many cases very 
largely increasing the crop. In the future 
there is some possibility of being able, by 
suitable plant, to control the rainfall, On 
a small scale a vigorous discharge of elec- 
tricity has been found to bring down the 
moisture of fog-laden air by concentrating it 
into big drops, and a French savant has 
been trying a method of ‘‘rain-making ” 
different from the American one of exploding 
dynamite. He sends a lightning conductor 
into the clouds by means of a kite, through 
which the clouds discharge their electricity 
and then condense into rain. 

In Queensland an electric butter-making 
plant appears to have been tried with 
much success. The various churns and 
other appliances are driven by a small 
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electric motor, and the entire absence of 
heat and smell in the source of power is an 
advantage which in this particular in- 
dustry must not be overlooked. 

Some applications of electricity in other 
industries are deserving of brief mention. 
A new and rather remarkable tool is the 
electric saw, in which a platinum wire, 
brought to bright red heat by passing a 
strong current of electricity through it, 
cleaves the hardest wood with ease. By one 
application of this instrument trees may be 
felled in about an eighth of the time it would 
take to saw them down. The wire is 
drawn tight against the tree and immediately 
begins to burn its way through, and wedges 
are inserted to prevent the rift from closing 
as the charring proceeds, Another new 
tool is the electric-power hammer, which in 
general design resembles the steam hammer, 
but the steam cylinder is replaced by a 
series of coils through each of which a 
current of electricity may be passed separately. 
These act collectively or individually as 
may be required upon the piston-rod which 
answers to the core of a large electro- 
magnet. 

The brick-making industry has been in- 
} vaded by electricity, which is to some 
extent superseding the old kiln-drying 
process, the bricks being burnt by putting 
them into a covered iron mould, which 
holds about a thousand, and then turning 
on a strong current. In a very short time 
they are dried and burnt, ready to be 
turned out for sale. A recently invented 
machine, actuated by electricity, is intended 
for drilling holes in boilers, in the sides of 
iron vessels, and similar purposes. It has a 
peculiar advantage in that it holds itself on 
to the ship or boiler by simply passing a 
current through the magnets with which it 
is provided for the purpose. A new process 
for cleaning boilers consists in periodically 
sending currents of electricity through their 
shells, which disintegrates the scale formed 
on the shell and tubes, and renders it easily 
removed, 

The domestic applications of electricity 
to heating, cooking, ironing, and the like, 
are practically but a matter of yesterday, 
and have not as yet made much progress. 
The appliances, in multifarious forms, are, 
indeed, already devised and on sale, and it 
only needs a sufficient cheapening of the 
current supplied by corporations or com- 
panies for this developement of electricity 
to be very largely taken advantage of. So 
far as practical trials have already been 
mace, the utilisation of electricity in the 





household bids fair to be a perfect godsend 
to the careful housewife, from its cleanliness, 
readiness, ard perfect ease of control. 

Among the innumerable uses to which 
electricity has been put by ingenious in- 
ventors, there are many curious trifles, 
many of which show its infinite adapta- 
bility better than those of its applications 
which are on the large scale. To mention 
but a very few items of the daily lengthening 
list will suffice, 

In America, in order to save the postman 
the trouble of knocking at the door when 
he puts a letter in the box, an arrangement 
is being introduced by which the raising of 
the flap of the box closes an electric circuit 
and rings a bell. Street lamps may be 
turned out at daylight by electricity by a 
peculiar arrangement. An electric wire is 
connected to all the lamp-posts in each 
district and attached to a clock in the offices 
of the responsible party. This clock is 
arranged so that a circuit is completed at 
the desired moment, and the lamps turned 
off. A lock for the doors of hotels or 
private houses is fitted with an electrical 
connection, so that it can only be opened 
when a current is passed by pressing a knob 
in some particular part of the building—the 
more secretly situated the better Jewellers 
and others having valuable stocks to protect 
may avail themselves of a clever application 
of electricity by which the door can be 
locked without the knowledge of a suspicious 
customer by pressing a secyet knob, or if 
necessary in a case of suspicious haste to 
depart, he may be brought up standing bya 
door that may be locked instantaneously, 
whether partially or wholly closed. 

An electrician who has made a special 
study of the subject thinks that in the not 
very distant future electrical fireworks will 
supersede the kind now used. He has 
declared that for a quite moderate outlay 
he could arrange an electrical display that 
would last for many years, and could be 
repeated as often as desired. It would 
comprise rockets, Roman candles, wheels, 
Niagara Falls, and all the most brilliant 
spectacular effects. The electric light lends 


itself admirably to the most varied and | 


extraordinary decorative effects. The 
elaborate architecture of bride-cakes has 
been set off by arrangements of tiny in- 
candescent lamps, and translucent jellies 
in which some of these lamps are buried 
have beautified the dinner-tables of scientific 
hosts, 

In India the intrusion of snakes into 
dwellings has been prevented by laying 
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two wires before the doors and round the 
house, which are connected with an 
induction apparatus, When a_ snake 
proceeds to crawl over the wires he makes 
contact, and receives a shock which either 
| kills him or effectually scares him In a 
somewhat similar way delicate wire netting, 
attached to a battery, is used to ward off 
the attacks of that terror of the night in 
hot climates—the mosquito. The lion- 
tamer has pressed electricity into his 
service, and wields a wand with which 
he can administer shocks at will sufficient 
to reduce to submission the fiercest animals. 
There has also been devised an electrical 
horsewhip, and a Belgian electrician has 
suggested a contrivance for stopping run- 
away horses by administering to them a 
sufficient shock by merely pressing a knob 
when occasion arises. On an American 
racecourse recently a jockey was ruled off 


the race track for having a concealed: 


battery about his person, by means of 
which he could convey, through the points 
of his spurs, an unwonted and un- 
sportsmanlike stimulus to his mount. 

There are, as further examples of in- 
genuity, electric fans, which revolve rapidly 
on pressing a button, and generate a 
pleasant cooling current of air; walking- 
sticks provided with a glass knob handle 
containing a small incandescent lamp, with 
storage batteries concealed in the stick ; 
electric harpoons which do away with much 
of the dangersattaching to whale-fishing, as 
the weapon, when it enters the leviathan, 
administers a succession of some hundreds 


of shocks a minute, rendering the animal. 


insensible and an easy prey to its captors. 
These are but gleanings from the fields 
already occupied, and those who know 
most of the subject have expressed their 
firm belief that the immediate future may 
bring forth discoveries in the domain of 
electricity which may render possible appli- 
cations in the daily business of life as start- 
ling and marvellous, in comparison with our 
present experiences, as the telegraph and the 
telephone were at their first inception. 





BEWITCHED. 


A STORY IN EIGHT PARTS. 


—-_—— 
PART V. 

Tae rubber that night was unusually 
prolonged ; the games were won trick by 
trick, each side counting alternately. It 
was eleven o'clock before Arthur went 
home; much too tired, physically and 





mentally, to do anything but tumble into 
bed. He slept until twelve next morn- 
ing, awaking astonished at his lateness, but 
wonderfully rested and refreshed. It was 
a radiantly sunny morning. Birds were 
singing lustily on the cherry-tree round his 
windows. The air was palpitating with 
vigorous life, He sprang from bed with 
a laugh at his laziness and plunged into his 
icy bath. 

“What a fool I was to let myself be 
worried and irritated into making my little 
girl miserable!” he told himself while he 
dressed, ‘I suppose it was the wind, or 
the barometer, or something. There is a 
weight and blindness gone out of the air 
to-day. I will write her such a letter—no, 
I won’t. I will go to London and fetch 
her back. I have nothing else to do.” 
He looked into “ Bradshaw.” There would 
be a train at two o'clock. That was 
fortunate. He was ravenously hungry, and 
must have time for a good square meal first. 
Now he came to think of it, he had lived 
chiefly on tobacco for the last few days, 
“ Yesterday,” he reflected, “I had nothing 
to speak of until seven, and precious little 
then. I don’t think I had any breakfast 
at all. I couldn’t have eaten until I put 
things right with Alice, and she took all 
my appetite away. The day before, I 
believe I had nothing but grilled bone 
and eggs for breakfast. I remember I 
could not eat till Kilmeny was finished, 
and then it was too late, and 1 counted 
upon the Stranges’ supper to make up, and 
got none—and so for days back. I could 
eat a herd of oxen now.” 

He ate a considerable portion of one ox 
in steak, accompanied by several eggs, a 
mountain of toast, and a pot of strong 
coffee. Then he packed a bag, and set otf 
to catch the train. 

He was in tremendously high spirits. 
He had just time to buy an armful of 
papers, find a seat in a smoking carriage, 
and he was off. Two men he knew 
travelled all the way with him, and later 
on he had another nap. The journey 
passed quickly enough. He reached King’s 
Cross at eight—in time to see Alice that 
night. 

A porter shut him into a hansom, and 
asked what address he wished to be taken 
to. He had completely forgotten it. Ah! 
he had it in his pocket—Miss Downing’s 
envelope. He searched in the uncertain 
lamplight, but could not find it. It must 
be in his bag. He had himself driven to 
the ‘‘ Tavistock” in Covent Garden; he 
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would search more thoroughly there, but 
time was lost. 

He sought, but he could not find a trace 
of the envelope in any corner or crease. It 
was now nine o’clock ; too late to telegraph 
to Miss Downing, and he could not for the 
life of him remember where Alice was 
staying. He only knew that she was not 
at the Kinnairds’ house in Thurloe Square. 
He would go there. The Kinnairds might 
be in town, and would know. 

He drove at once to Thurloe Square, but 
the house was shut up, and there was a 
hoarding in front betokening the presence 
of workmen. Nothing could be done until 
morning, which would be Sunday. 

First thing in the morning he telegraphed 
to Miss Downing: ‘ Alice’s address lost, 
Please send.” 

“Please send what?” fluttered Miss 
Downing, who was not accustomed to tele- 
grams on Sundays—or, indeed, any days— 
and Procrustean chopping of halfpenny- 
worths. “And where?” she thought next. 
She had no idea Arthur had gone to town. 
While she was debating, the postman came. 
The Sunday delivery was late at Pyncholk 
She would be late for church; the bells 
were ringing; but she must have her 
letters. ‘There was one from Alice. 

**T had better read this fixst,” she said. 

It was not very long ; only one page: 

“Dear Avunt,—As my engagement is 
completely broken off, I am going to 
Norway at once with Cousin Millicent and 
Elinor. It suits them better to go now, as 
there is nothing to detain them in England. 
I have plenty of things with me, Sorry to 
put you out, but it cannot be helped.—Your 
affectionate Niece, Axicz.” 


“The telegraph boy says, is there any 
answer #” said Mary. 

“Answer? How can I answer? Answer 
what? I can’t stop her if she has gone— 
she says at once.” 

“ The telegram, ma’am.” 

‘*T suppose I must answer that,” said 
Miss Downing helplessly. So the answer 
Arthur received was; “ Alice has gone to 
Norway. I do not know her address,or why.” 

Arthur accordingly dashed back to 
Pyncholk by the next possible train, which 
being of Sabbath slowness did not allow 
him to appear in Miss Downing’s drawing- 
room until ten o’clock. 

*“* What does it mean ?” he cried fiercely, 
as if he suspected the demure old lady of 
compassing the abduction of his sweetheart. 





“You know best,” said Miss Downing 
severely, She had gone through a terrible 
day, First there had been the disturbance of 
Sunday calm by telegrams, to say nothing 
of their sinister import. Secondly, the 
delay they had occasioned had stopped her 
going to church. So she had nursed her 
secret all the morning, racking her brains 
how to explain such a fiasco to the 
neighbourhood, so as to silence impertinent 
questions, guesses, and rumours. A wed- 
ding broken off ten days before the 
appointed wedding day! It was enough to 
make the world stand still. And to 
heighten the shame and confusion, she 
suddenly remembered Alice’s banns were 
being read in church for the second time. 
She had never thought of sending to stop 
them. It was as well, after all, that the 
telegrams and excitement had stopped her 
going to hear them. How could she have 
listened in silent unconcern to such a 
publication of false news ? 

In the afternoon Mrs, Waterton had 
dropped in. 

“T feel quite lonely without Lydia,” she 
said, ‘I hear Alice has gone away, too, 
and Mr. Knollys. He went to town the 
same day as Lydia, by the later train. I 
hear Alice has gone abroad.” 

“Alice went to London,” said Miss 
Downing evasively, “to have her wedding 
dress fitted on.” 

* Oh, indeed !” Mrs. Waterton exclaimed, 
with so much expression of genuine sur- 
prise that Miss Downing could have 
turned her out of the room. ‘“ But I felt 
sure it was all right when the banns were 
read this morning.” 

“ Of course it is all right. What should 
have been wrong?” Aunt Robina asked 
quite fiercely. 

“TI was puzzled at hearing Alice had 
gone to Norway,” said the rectoress. ‘‘ Your 
Mary told my Jane something of the kind, 
but one knows how servants gossip and 
mix things. It seemed so odd that he and 
Lydia should have gone to town almost 
together, and Alice to Norway so shortly 
before the wedding.” 

“Gone with Miss Boyd!” exclaimed 
Miss Downing. ‘“ What a very absurd 
idea!” But she thought of the sittings, and 
the flowers, and Alice’s misery after the 
ball, and her heart sank low indeed. 

It rose again at the sight of Arthur that 
night, his wild face, his despair, the haste 
and energy with which he had travelled. 
She had not really a suspicion left of his 
infidelity, though he must certainly account 
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for what was so suspicious in his behaviour. 
He had done enough to make Alice 
miserable, if not ultimately to wreck her 
life. 

“It means that you have slighted her 
cruelly by the way you ran after that 
horrid Miss Boyd.” 

“Miss Boyd!” he exclaimed, with such 
intense impatience that the name sounded 
like an expletive, ‘I shall do murder if I 
hear her name again. I could go over to 
the Rectory now and strangle her ;” and he 
looked so extremely like doing it, that 
Miss Downing was more alarmed than 
relieved, and did not at once remember to 
say, with marked meaning, “ You know 
she is not at the Rectory now.” 

“T neither know nor care where she is,” 
he protested. ‘The question is, where is 
Alice?” 

Reassured in spite of herself by the 
sincerity of his face and manner, she gave 
him Alice’s letter to read. 

“ At once!” he exclaimed. “ Why, she 
may not have gone yet. She cannot leave 
London to-day, and I have been kicking 
my heels there for hours when I might 
have stopped her.” 

“ But she says the engagement is off.” 

“Tt is nothing of the sort. How can it 
be if I know nothing about it? It takes 
two to play at that game. I must go back 
to-night. I may see her yet.” 

“Tt is too late now, and if they didn’t go 
on Saturday—I don’t see how they could 
go quite so soon, now I come to think of it 
—they are sure to go first thing in the 
morning. The last Sunday train has gone. 
Sleep upon it.” 

“Sleep upon it! It seems to me I have 
been sleeping all this time.” 

“There is nearly sure to be a letter from 
Mrs. Kinnaird in the morning,” said Miss 
Downing. ‘‘Even she would not treat me 
with such disrespect as to carry my niece 
off to Norway without any apology or 
explanation. You can come and see it if 
you like. You cannot do anything else 
that would be of any sort of use.” 

“T could go by the early train.” 

“‘ And be forbidden the house, or find 
them gone, I have not the slightest doubt 
that Mrs. Kinnaird has persuaded and 
incited her to it. She would do anything 
to spite me. Alice has changed since she 
got to London.” 

Mrs. Kinnaird was an amiable, if worldly 
woman, Her real fault in Miss Downing’s 
eyes was the having been born an 4 Court. 
The & Courts held their heads very high, 





and presumed to look down upon the 
Downings. Therefore, Miss Downing hated 
and tried to despise them—exclusive, of 
course, of Alice, who-was half a Downing 
by birth and wholly by education, her 
father having died before she was born, 
and her mother four years after. 

Arthur was utterly miserable, but he 
took Miss Downing’s advice. It would 
be useless to attempt seeing Alice guarded 
by malevolent Kinnairds. He went to 
his inn, and returned before post-time next 
morning. There were no letters at all. 

“ They must have left town on Saturday 
after all,” said Miss Downing. ‘“‘ We must 
wait to hear from Norway, or until to- 
morrow —TI forgot to reckon on letters 
not leaving London on Sundays,” 

“T will go up by the ten train,” said 
Arthur impetuously. 

“Tt is just possible Alice wrote off in a 
huff,” said Miss Downing. “I was think- 
ing it all over in bed. She wasn’t in 
the least determined on breaking off with 
you when she went. The Kinnairds have 
just forced her to write that letter.” 

“Forced her! How could they? She 
is a free agent.” 

“People can force a girl to do very 
silly things by playing upon her pride. 
She would wake up feeling how silly she 
had been, and come straight back home. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she turns up 
by the six train. Weddings can’t be broken 
off so near the time, all for nothing. And 
it is for nothing. She was jealous of 
Miss Boyd, and now Miss Boyd has gone 
away—to London, too! It really would 
look just as weil if you didn’t go to London 
just now, Arthur — Alice in Norway, 
most likely, and Miss Boyd there. It 
might be made to sound like confirmation 
of everything.” 

The very idea that Miss Boyd was in 
London filled Arthur with a repugnance 
so strong, that his desire to seek Alice 
there was as nothing compared with his 
shuddering eagerness to avoid coming within 
a four-mile radius of Miss Boyd. He 
consented to wait in Pyncholk for farther 
news, He might even miss Alice by 
leaving. 

She did not come; but next morning a 
letter came from Mrs. Kinnaird, dated 
Sunday : 


“My pear Miss Downine,—Alice has 
told you that I am going to carry her off to 
Norway on Monday, It is all a most miser- 
able business. The only thing is to get her 
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away, poor girl. It is most fortunate that 
she came to me, and that we were going to 
Norway sooner or later. I can never, never 
express my regret that it was partly 
threugh me that she became acquainted 
with such a scoundrel. No other word ex- 
presses him. It is rost extraordinary that 
aman capable of such outrageous conduct 
could have ever passed himself off upon any- 
body fer any sort of a gentleman. For- 
tunately for him, Alice has no relative as 
yet capable of using a horrewhip—for even 
in our days of emancipation, we women have 
not acquired that accomplishment. The poor 
darling bears up wonderfully. I fancy the 
blow was too sharp and terrible to be realised 
all at once, She was simply stunned by 
his brutal words, No doubt change will 
do a great deal for her, and I will soon find 
somebody to put that cad out of her head, 
now I have got dear Elinor settled. In 
this dreadful new troub’e I had forgotten 
to mention that the very day Alice arrived, 
Elinor and Percival Grey became engaged. 
They saw a good deal of each other at 
Dieppe, and he followed her to town and 
proposed. He has a thousand a year now, 
of private income, and excellent prospects 
at the bar. He accompanies us, of course, 
to Norway. I am so glad Alice has her 
nice new frocks with her. Everything 
works together for good. Percival expects 
to meet a friend at Hardanger, Mr. Clare, 
of the great firm of Clare, Sons, and Clare. 
Who knows what may happen? Many a 
heart is canght in the rebound.—Yours 
sincerely, Mitiicent Kinnairp, 


“TI told Percival about dear Alice’s 
trouble, He is like a son, you know, and 
Alice’s cousin: the nearest thing she has 
to a brother, He knows of a Virginie 
Vaucluse, a most disreputable person ; of 
course she must be the same, _ The de- 
scriptions answer, and the name is not 
common,” 


“Who on earth is Virginie Vaucluse ?” 
asked Miss Downing, stopping in herreading. 

‘* Nobod y—never heard—what of Alice?” 
panted Arthur, who had watched the perusal 
with impatience beyond all restraint, 

“ Read for yourself,” said Miss Downing, 
perfectly rigid with outraged feeling. 

He snatched at the letter, and devoured 
it with eager, amazed eyes, 

“What does it all mean?” he asked. 
“Brutal words. I never said a brutal 
word to a woman in my life, much less to 


never heard of such a person. There is 
some horrible mistake, and I might have 
set it right if I had not lost that wretched 
address, Hullo! here’s one for you at the 
end—you missed that.” 

“ For me?” 

She took the Jetter, and read the end of 
the postscript which she had overlooked : 

“*T must say that I don’t understand 
how you could lend yourself to dealing the 
child such a blow!’ I! what did I do?” 
she asked, bewildered. ‘‘I allowed the 
engagement, that was all. I didn’t throw 
you in the girl’s way. How could I guess 
your private character if she did not?” 

“My private character! Come, it is a 
little too bad if you are to take these wild 
accusations for gospel!” he eried. “I see 
what it is”—suddenly hopeful—* this is 
somebody else’s letter got into the wrong 
envelope.” 

“It begins with my name correctly 
written,” said Miss Downing drily. 

“Then I have some enemy who has in- 
vented all this—Freeland, no doubt,” starting 
forward. ‘I will go at once and wring the 
meaning of it out of him.” 

“He is not at home. He is shooting 
somewhere.” 

Aithur groaned. Everybody seemed to 
slip away into far distance when he tried to 
touch them. 

* But you must see there is a mistake,” 
he said more quietly. “ This name, Virginie 
Vaucluse—I never heard the name before in 
my life. Who is this man who pretends to 
know it? Grey,a barrister—I have it—I 
remember meeting him at the Kinnairds’, 
[ will go to him——” 

“He has gone to Norway.” 

Arthur smothered something stronger 
than a groan. 

“But Chevening knows him! I can 
get his address from Chevening—his club 
address, any way. I suppese his letters will 
be sent to him. Ey-the-bye, what address 
do the Kinnairdsgive? It will be the same 
as Grey’s.” 

“‘None. Their letters will be scent on, 
too, though, won’t they? If there is 
anything left to explain, you can write to 
Alice at Thurloe Square or Oxford Terrace,” 
“ Anything to explain! There is every- 
thing.” 

“ You gave her grave reason to be angry,” 
said Miss Downing; “your conduct with 
Miss Boyd was remarked by every person 
in the room.” 

“Miss Boyd? But there is nothing 





Alice. ‘Virginie Vaucluse!’ I swear I 


about Miss Boyd now, it seems; there is 
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quite another person come into the case, 
an entirely new developement.” 

Miss Downing coloured and put her lips 
together. This show of genuine astonish- 
ment had convinced her for the moment, 
but now it struck her that the name was 
very like an actress’s, and young men were 
all alike. Arthur was, she feared, a sadly 
dissipated person. Had he not behaved 
very strangely at the ball? It was hinted 
he had had too much wine. 

“The person is perhaps a model,” she 
suggested, 

**T don’t remember any model of the 
name—and what on earth could there be 
about any model to come between Alice and 
me? It is preposterous.” 

Miss Downing, for all her prim severity, 
was a woman, and it touched and convinced 
her to see Arthur’s genuine bewilderment 
and grief, 

“IT dare say he has had his fling like 
other young men,” she thought indulgently, 
even sympathetically, Truly every woman 
is at heart arake. She could forgive the 
handsome boy who had at least forgotten 
any impression made upon his heart before 
he gave it to Alice, and who now flung 
himself on the sofa, buried his face in his 
hands, and sobbed. Mrs. Kinnaird was 
quite capable of trumping up some old 
gossip about a model, and working upon 





Alice’s feelings, already sore from the 
quarrel over Miss Boyd. 

“*T will write to Alice to-day,” she said. 
“*T will ask her to tell me exactly what her 
cousin has told her about this Virginie. It 
will take some time to get her answer, but 
we must just make the best of it and be 
patient. If I were you I would go and 
shoot something or other fora week. We 
cannot possibly have news sooner than that.” 

Arthur took her advice in the spirit, if 
not in the letter. He could not endure 
Pyncholk without Alice, and it was in- 
tolerable to know how people would talk, 
and wonder, and stare. Miss Downing 
would give out that the wedding was put 
off on account of Alice’s health. Nobody 
would believe it, but then nobody would 
have believed the literal truth, whatever it 
had been ; not because of any improbability, 
but because people like to guess such 
puzzles for themselves. Arthur did not go 
to shoot grouse or partridges, but he went 
off on a walking tour through the English 
lakes: keeping Miss Downing posted from 
day to day as to his next address, and within 
convenient reach of telegrams and trains. 
But no summons came. He extended his 
tour to a fortnight, and then returned to 
Pyncholk. He could wait no longer even 
at four hours’ railway distance from a 
letter that surely must come one day. 
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